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What More Do You Want That You Don’t 
Get in This Car—Price $1500 


If you ever owned a car you can appreciate this Mitchell 30 at $1500. 
It’s not hard to convince an “automobile-wise” man that in this car 
you get a greater value than in any other car at even a greater price. 
And if you are now “investigating the automobile market” for the 
first time read this advertisement. 

It will show you that $1500 is all you need pay for a car that will 
fill every requirement you have for a five-passenger automobile and 
incidentally save you from $500 to $2000. 

This Mitchell 30 is not a sensation. 

Sensations cease to be sensations when they become practical 
everyday happenings. 

The Mitchell is not the result of a new discovery that a “good” 
automobile can “probably” be made to sell at $1500. The Mitchell 
is a development—not a discovery—of eight years’ automobile building. 
It has always been a low price high-quality car. 

Therefore the Mitchell 30 will not be found to be weak or construc- 
tionally wrong before the season is over, necessitating a change in 
either design or material. 

There won't be any necessity to rebuild the Mitchell motor because 
of insufficient crank shaft bearings, too small valve openings, not 
sufhicient cooling surface or for any other reason. . 

The Mitchell 30 motor has been in use on thousands of cars—all 
Mitchells—for four years. 

There is no longer any need for experimenting. 

Can you trust the theoretical, but undemonstrat- 

ed, idea of even the greatest gas engine builder ? 

Your money goes into the car. You are the 

one to be inconvenienced by a broken crank 

shaft because there were only two bearings 

instead of five as on the Mitchell. 

Good designers must experiment before they 

arriye at perfection. We did that years ago. 

We began making low-price automobiles when 

we started. Eight years’ experimenting are back 

of the Mitchell. You won't have to experi- 

ment for us. It’s impossible to say what might 

happen if you drove a theoretically-nght car 

that has not shown its worth on the road. 

No one knows what an automobile will do 

until it’s tried. 

We drove a car 10,000 miles before we 

discovered that the gas-pipe tortion rods 

used on most cars, regardless of price, should be replaced by 
solid steel. 

We merely mention the experience with the tortion rod to show that 
no one knows what weakness will develop in road work. A broken 
tortion rod might be unpleasant—even dangerous, but unless the 
break happened while running fast it wouldn’t be so bad. 

But there are likely to be weaknesses in other parts of the un- 
proven, untried car that the designer has not anticipated. 

Suppose it’s one of those two-bearing, crank shaft engines, the kind 
that works all right when the power is gradually applied. 

Such an engine was never built with an idea of taking hills on “high.” 
You might start the hill, but a two-bearing crank shaft might snap. 
It takes time and costs a lot to fix a crank shaft. 

Other makers are experimenting upon nearly all parts of their cars 
for they are now in their first year of experience in the building of 
low-priced cars. 

You probably know a Mitchell owner. There are 8000 of them. 
They are our demonstrators. They know more about Mitchell 
cars than our agents. Ask an owner to tell you about the Mitchell. 








Take one example of the difference between 
the proven Mitchell and any other car. 


The best motor car theory is that the 
water pump should be driven at half the 
speed of the engine. 


We made Mitchell water pumps that way 
at first—eight ‘years ago. 





But when the Mitchell got in common use 
on the deserts of Nevada, there was trouble 
with hot cylinders. 


On those boiling 
desert sands, where 
the water heats while 
the car is standing 
still, it takes more to 
cool a car than it does 
on the boulevards of 
Chicago. 


So we made a radi- 
cal change from the 
“best motor car prac- 
tice” we forsook 
the kind of knowl- 
edge on which 
“paper” cars are 
built — and we 
doubled the speed of 
the water pump. 


Since we geared 
the water pumps to 
go at full engine 
speed, there has been 
no more trouble with 
heated cylinders— 
even on the _ hottest 
days and in the deep- 
est sands that the 
deserts of Nevada 
know. 


And the result is 
that there are only 
two cars which to- 
day are in common, 
successful use on 
those desert sands— 
one a car that costs 
more than_ three 
times the Mitchell 

price—the other, of course, the Mitchell. 


* * 7 


You may not want a car for desert riding. 
You may not want a car for mountain 
climbing. But you can be sure of a car 
when it stands such tests as these. 


* * * 


And as with the water pump and the crank 
shaft, so with the transmission, so with the 
clutch, so with the rear axle, so with the 
lubrication, so with the brakes, so with 
every part of the Mitchell car. 


* * * 


In the Mitchell you will find perfections, 
refinements, superiorities of the kind that 
come only with experience — perfections, 
refinements, superiorities that no ‘“paper’”’ 
car, no matter how skilled its maker, can 
possibly have. 


* + * 


But if the makers of other cars knew all 
these vital things which eight years of 
experience in building low-priced cars have 
taught us—they would not, even then, make 
o good a car as the Mitchell at $1500 


The cost of making the special dies and 
tools, alone, would prohibit it. 

If we had to begin at the beginning, as 
they do, this new Mitchell 30 would cost 


you $1000 more. 


It is only because our dies, special tools 


and initial expenses were paid for and 
. charged off, years ago, that we can give so 
Then you ll know. good a car for so small a price 
That’s better than what any maker thinks about his car. The $1500 you pay for a Mitchell 30 goes 
IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTI N COLLIER 8 





not into dies and special tools— it goes 
into material, workmanship, testing — it 
goes into the car you get. 


* * * 


It is not enough for us to know that our 
design is right, that our material is perfect, 
that our workmanship is of the best. 


It is not enough for us to know that the 
8000 cars that we have made are right. 


We must know that the particular car 
you buy is right. 


So we test it as though we were making 
a car a year, instead of fifteen cars a day. 


We test it on the roughest roads of east- 
ern Wisconsin—we give it actual road pun- 
ishment of from 100 to 250 miles—over hills 
—through sand—on straight stretches—the 
kind of a test you would give it if you were 
testing it yourself. 


od * * 


Compare this four-cylinder, five-passenger 
$1500 Mitchell with any car—with the best 
American cars, no matter what their cost 
or pretensions. 


You will not find in any of them more 
vanadium and nickel steel. You will not 
find more perfect engines. You will not 
find a proven superiority which this $1500 
Mitchell lacks. 


_ This $1500 Mitchell is an imposing look- 
ing car. 


It has a wheel base of 105 inches. The 
body is wholly of metal. The upholstering 
is luxurious. The wheels are big—32 inches 
—fitted with detachable rims and fouwr-inch 
tires. 


The engine is housed under a big hand- 
some _ hood. The four cylinders are cast 
separately, as the best engines always are. 
30 horse-power. 


Aluminum castings are employed wher- 
ever possible—only we go to the trouble and 
expense of strengthening them with bronze 
where there is wear and strain. 


There are two complete ignition 
systems the magneto, geared direct 
to the engine and aé_e regular battery 
system. 


The lubricating system is the best that 
we have found in eight years of experience 
—certain in operation—economical in oil. 


The transmission is of the selective slid- 
ing gear type—as in $5000 to $7000 cars. 


The battery and tool boxes, made of baked 
enamel steel, are furnished without extra 
expense to you. 


The tonneau-is detachable—and you have 
your choice of either tonneau, surrey body, 
rumble seat roadster, or runabout deck at 
the $1500 price. 

Complete specifications and photographs 
of the working parts will be gladly sent. 


Don’t buy any car till you know all about 
this wonderful $1500 Mitchell 30. Please 
use the coupon. 





Mitchell Motor Car Co., Racine, Wis. 
Standard Manufacturers, A. M. C. M. A. 


You may send me a detailed descrip- 


tion-of your new $1500 Mitchell 39. 


Name 


4 1ddress 
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J 
Health Instruction 
3 MONTHS FOR 25 CENTS 


O YOU crave physical streng h, grace of car- | 
D riage, & supple, well-proportioned figure, and | 
red-blooded, buoyant health ? ‘ : 
Are you tired of ambling through life, half alive, | 
burdened and handicapped by physical weakness ? 
Then learn how to live. Get my monthly health 
instruction in 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


The inagazine of health and life for men, women 
and children. Every number is brimful of simple, 
practicai directions for treating physical ailments, 
overcoming defects, and building up a disease-proof 
body—all without drugs or apparatus, If you are sick 
or weak, it will tell you how to get well and strong. 
If you are just tolerably well it will tell you how 
to attain the prime physical condition and per- 
sonal comeliness that makes for success in busi- 
ness or society. ; 2 Dak 

You read other magazines for your mind’s sake; 
read this one for your body’s sake. ‘ 

The price is 15c. a copy on all newsstands, Send 
me 25c. to pay the printing, binding and mailing | 
costs, and I will send it to you for three months, 
then leave it to you to decide whether you can 
afford to be without it thereafter. Address, 

| 
| 
| 


BERNARR MACFADDEN, Editor Physical Culture Magazine 
Box 333A, New York 

















The Battle Creek, Mich., Home of Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, the editor of the Physical Culture Magazine. 
This mammoth institution accommodating over 400, 
one of the most magnificently equipped in the 
world, is devoted entirely to the principles advo- 
cated by Bernarr Macfadden, and the results 
secured from the great experiments in this insti- 
tution are given freely to the readers of the 
Physical Culture Magazine. 














PARKER’S Arctic Socks 


Patent Office 

Healthful for bed-chamber, bath, 
and sick-room, Worn in rub- 
ber boots, absorbs 
perspiration. Made 
of knitted fabric, 
lined with soft white 
wool fleece. Sold in all sizes by dealers or by mail,25c a pair. Parker pays 
postage. Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
J, H. PARKER CO., Dept. 72, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 


PATENT Sif 


Registered in U. 8. 














Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 


etc., sent free. Patents secured through | | 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the | 
SoIrENTIFIC AMPRICAN | 
MUNN & OO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Brancu OrFice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 














Trade- LITTLE Barns for 40 hours— 
Mark BEAUTY NIGHT LAM absolutely odorless. 
Ret. Brass, nickel-plated, euch lainp provided with enough wicl 
to last several years. Used in entries, hallways, closets. 
invaluable for Nursery and Sickroom. Ask your 65 

dealer, or by mail (postpaid). Agents wanted, c 


Silver & Company, Sole M‘rs., 430 Broadway, Brooklyn,N.Y_ 


0 R | E N T and AROUND THE 


WORLD CRUISES 
By S. S. ARABIC, 16,000 tons, Feb. 4, Oct. 16 
30 TOURS TO EUROPE $250 UP 
FRANK 0. CLARK, Times Building, NEW YORK 









only the better class in each city and any 


{"" 
ager list of hotels adjoining is composed of | < 
| I 


statement made can be relied upon absolutely. 


| 
| Travelers mentioning the fact of having selected 


their stopping place from these columns will be 
assured excellence of service and proper charges. 
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P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., 


Strand, W.C. 
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For sale also by the International News Company, 5 Breams Buildings, Chan 
Toronto, Ont., 47-61 King St. 


West. Copyright 1908 by P. F. Collier & Son. 


Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 


under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Change of Address 


Subscribers when ordering a change of 


address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. 








Does “He” 
Use 

a Safety 

Razor? 


Then here's by far the most useful gift—the 
surest to be appreciated—that you can give him. 
Instead of throwing away his old blades or being 
at the trouble and expense of sending them away 
to be sharpened, he will, by means of the . 


Rotary Safety Razor Stropper 


in two minutes make a blade keener than ever it 
was. Operation simple—just put the blade in the 
holder. Fits any safety razor blade. The wooden 
roller is covered with the finest razor strop made. 
Handsome nickel finished frame. Price only 
$1.50. Alldealers. If you can’t get one, write us. 


WERNER & COMPANY 











203 S. Canal Street Chicago 


















CUT PRICES! 


240-Egg Incubator, 

120-Egg Incubator, - 
100-Chick Outdoor Brooder, 
$5.50. 100-Chick Indoor 
Brooder. $4.50, Why pay dou- 
ble these prices for machines 
that are no better? Get our 
Free Book—learn how we can 
sell at such low prices. Book is full 
of pictures; tells how to raise poultry 


Box 580, Freeport, Ill. 


5 
Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
L t P 4 All lead- 

owes YICES ing va- 
rieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
and Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farm in 
the world. Fowls Northern -raised, 
healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and 
Incubators at lowest prices. Send forour big 
132-page book, ‘Poultry For Profit,” full of 
pictures. It tells you how to raise poultry 
and run Incubators successfully. Send 10 cents for 
the book, to cover postage. 


J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 21, Freeport, Lil. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY I 


Poultry and Squabs. Tells how to start 
in small and grow big. Describes largest 
pure bred Poultry Farm in the world. Tells 
how to breed and feed, all about diseases 
and remedies, Illustrates many varieties of 
land and water fowls. Quotes lowest prices 
on pure bred fowls, eggs for hatching, incuba- 
tors and brooders. Mailed for 4 cts. 
F. FOY, BOX 24, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Better Bred Birds— 


Your choice from 100 strains, the pay- 
ing kind. Bred from prize winners. 
Booklet on “Proper Care and Feeding 
of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,’ 10c; 
Poultry Paper, 1 year, 10c, Catalog Free. 


ROYAL POULTRY FARM, Dept. 199, Des Moines, lowa 


N4azen INCUBATOR $3 


The World’s record in results, Uses the live hen. 
Nature’s way is simplest, easiest, surest with 
Siems’ plan. 200-egg size, $3. Over half-million 
used. Agents wanted. Send for free catalog. 


Natural Hen Incub. Co., B. 55, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FENC STRONGEST 


MADE. _Bull- 
tight. 


strong, chicken- 
Sold to the user at Wholesale Prices. 

We Pay Freight. Catalogue free. 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 24 Winchester, Indiana 
. 

Practical Squab Book Free 
Do not fail to get our squab manual which 
Sp is the result of practical breeding. Contains 
4 the secrets of successfully breeding squabs 
for profit. Send 10 cents to cover mailing. 


Melrose Squab Co., 224 Harwood PI., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Illustrated 
Poultry Book 


Reliance Incubator Co., 
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OLLIER'’S Travel Department, 420 West 
Thirteenth Street, New York, will fur- 
nish, free by mail, information and if possible 
booklets and time tables of any Hotel, Resort, 
Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in the 
United States or Canada. 





ALBANY, N. Y. 
The Hampton Albany’s newest first-class fireproof | 


hotel. Bath with each room. Near- | 
est hotel to station and boats. E. P. $2. up. F.C. Gillespie 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Hotel Belvedere A palatial new steel structure of 


‘ stories, all rooms outside with 
bath. Ball Room, Theatre, Banquet Hall. $2.00 a day up. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
United States Hote 


bath, A. P.$3. E.P 


Beach, Lincoln and Kingston 
Sts. 360 rooms. Suites with 
$lup. Incentre of business section 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Hotel Statler “THE COMPLETE HOTEL.” New 


Elegant Central. 300 rooms, 300 
baths. Circulating Ice Water to all rooms. European Plan. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
H jist Boul. and Lake Sho 
Chicago Beach Hotel iatalaanenlaenmies 


Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 25 rivate baths llius. Booklet on request 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Rotel Sinton 


equipped La 


400 rooms. Grand ( 
Absolutely fireproof. 
light sample rooms 


mvention Hal 
Magnificently 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Hotel. Only N. Y. Hotel featur 

Broadway Central ing American Plan. Our table 

the foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E.P. $1 

th Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel 

Latham r heart of New York 0 rooms, $1.50 

andup. W ith, S2and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager 
Lec. 19 


| elegant home in the other. 


WINTER 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
The Manor commodations for the best class of Tour. 


ist travel. Rates, $19.00 per week and upwards. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Chalfonte AND ATLANTIC CITY, a combination to 


satisfy the most exacting; to please the 
most varticular; to suit young and old. The Ocean, the 
Boardwalk, the yachts from the one; a quiet, restful, and 
Write for reservations to The 
Leeds Company. Always Open. On the Beach. 
fq Come to Atlantic City. Enjoy the delights 
Hotel Dennis of autumn at the seashore combined with 
comforts and conveniences of the world’s Seaside Metrop 
olis. This hotel always popular on account of unequaled 
location and unobstructed ocean view. Walter J. Buzby 
Galen Hal Hotel and Sanatorium, with its superior 
table and well known Curative and Tonic 
Baths, is an ideal place. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Hotel Bon Air Best known resort hotel in South 


Medium climate; fine country club 
all outdoor sports. C. G. Trussell 


BRUNSWICK, GA. 
Hotel Oglethorpe Strictly modern; elegantly fur 


nished; excellent service; mild 
hunting, fishing, boating. Illus. booklé 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
The St Jo Distinctly the Tourist hotel of Charles 
P 


ton. Modern in every particular. Am 
up. Write for our new booklet. A. Keigwir 


and golf course 


balmy ciimate 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 
Overlooking the Ormond-Daytona Bea 


Seaside Inn Select family l 


hotel 
sea bathing. Rates, $2.50 up. 


Good fishing a 
Horace F. Stewart 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


RESORTS 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


Hotel Gates Modern and up to date. Delightful 


winter climate in the Land of the Sky 
Am. Plan, $3 up. 


Weekly, $15 up. A. A. Gates, Prop. 
NORTH CAROLINA HOT SPRINGS 
Mt Park Hotel An Ideal Resort. Health and Rec- 


reation. Waters, Baths,Scenery and 
Climate unequalled 


Every amusement. Altitude, 1500 ft 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


“The Montclair’ mocstain Top 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
The Clifton pieica tnd upto date, Open winter ar 


Open winter and 
mmer. $4to $6. American Plan. Booklet on request 


SEABREEZE, FLA. 


The Clarendon 


On Ormond-Daytona Beach. Steam 
heated throughout. Private Baths 


Handsomely furnished cottages. Garage. Write for booklet 
Near Beach. Steam heat; Rooms 
New Colonnades with bath. Hot and cold water in 


every room. Electric elevators. N. Y. Office, 289 4th Ave 


SUMMERLAND SPS., S.C. (P. 0. Batesburg) 
Summerland Inn Beautiful modern hotel for pleas 


ure and health Golf, Tennis, 


er amusements Famous Grey Rock Mineral Spring 


BERMUDA 
British Military and Naval Station 
Hotel Hamilton 4 ein, oe atlantic Ocean, E 
rates Hotel Arlington, 30 W. 25th S N y 


appl 


PLEASE 


| 50 baths 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Most magnificent Hotel in the South. 10 
The Jefferson hours from N. Y. City. European Plan 


$2.00 up. Strictly high class restaurant. P. M. Fry, Mgr. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Hotel St Francis In heart of the city opp. beautifal 


park, near clubs, shops and the 
atres. Every comfort and convenience. Acc.1000. $2up, E.P. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Savoy Hotel “12 stories of solid comfort.’ 


Concrete, 
In fashionable shop- 


English grill. $l up. 


steel and marble 
210 rooms. 135 baths 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hotel Drisco Fronting U.S Capitol and Park, Near 


points of interest New, modern 
Free baths. E. P. $1.00. P. $2.50. Send for booklet. 


Hotel Richmond 17th and H Sts.,near White House 


Modern. A. & E. Plans. 100 rooms 
Ask Collier's 


Booklet mailed. Clifford M. Lewis 
CANADA 
CALGARY. ALBERTA. CAN. 


Queen’s Hotel Calgary, the commercial Metropolis 


of the Last Great West. Rates $2.(W() 


ping district 


per day Free Bus to all Trains H. L. Stephens, Proy 
HEALTH RESORTS 
BILOXI, MISS. 
Gulf Coast Health Resort For.‘he, sick cor 


Write for pamphlet 


a-breezes ani | 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


i sunsnine 


Airy rooms; se 


Ideal place 


National Odd Fellows Sanitarium [{e*\ 0's 
Moderate yates. "s ie juste on b amy le bear 
3 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
START A DIVIDEND PAYING BUSINESS 


for yourself, placing “‘Premium" machines. No solicit- 
ing, no work. Large profit with small capital ($11.00) 
Premium Vending Co., Lewis Blk., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


START A COLLECTION AGENCY. BIG 
money, unlimited field, no capital needed. We teach you 
the secrets of collecting money and how to start spare 
time. Write today for free pointers and new plan. Ameri- 
can Collection Ser@ice, 51 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


ESTABLISH A GENERAL AGENCY IN YOUR 
locality. We have a shoe that sells on sight. Every man 
and woman a possible customer. Write today. Kushion 
Komfort Shoe Co., Dept. WW-12, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—MAN WITH SMALL CAPITAL TO 
take cha f territory for merchandising business; write 
for particulars. Pope Automatic Merchandising Com- 
pany, Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago. 


0.1. C. PEANUT MACHINES GET YOU THE 
money because they are the simplest and best. If you have 
$50 to $500 write us, we will show you how to double your 
money 0. 1. C., Dept. B, 79 Dearborn St., Chicago 


$150 CLEARED IN 30 DAYS ON A $100 IN- 
vestment is a record established by our Vending Machines. 
Smaller investment will start you. Can be looked after 
in your spare time. Write at once for plan. Caille, 
Detroit, Mich. 


LAND IS CHEAP IN TEXAS NOW — THE 
rapid development is increasing values every day. Let 
me send you free a bulletin of lands for sale, a topograph- 
ical map of Texas, and a sample copy of “The Coming 
Country”’’*—a magazine brimful of authentic information. 
W.S. St. George, G. P. A., M. K. & T. Ry., 948 Wainwright 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE. PRACTICAL 
book by Cooper, telling how money is secured for enter- 
prises. Capitalization, prospectuses, presentation, etc., 
discussed fully. Endorsed by best business men. 540 pp. 
Buckram. Prepaid, $4.00. Pamphlet and list of business 
books free. Ronald Press, 227 Broadway, New York. 










HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


BIG MONEY MADE SELLING AND AP- 
pointing agents to sell Hydro Carbon Lighting Systems. 
Our demonstrating system makes failure impossible. 
Wanted—a good man in every village and city in the world 
Security Light & Tank Co., 169 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 


STATIONERY OR OTHER SALESMEN WHO 
call on stationery, typewriter supply trade, mercantile 
houses, to handle a patented article, asa sideline. Attrac- 
tive proposition. Holdfast Co., Hathaway Bidg., Boston. 


SALESMEN FOR HIGH CLASS USED AUTO- 
mobiles, all prices; cars rebuilt and made like new by 
manufacturers; high commissions; great opportunity. 
Auto Clearing House, 240 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


SIDE LINE MEN: MAKE $1 EACH SALE, 
Half dozen sure sales in smallest towns. After supper 
work with dealers that helps regular line. ‘“*American 
Paint and Oil Dealer,’’ St. Louis, Mo. 


x ROTEC TED TERRITORY FOR SUCCESSFUL 

alesmen. Liberal contract. Permanent connec- 
iress with references: Realty Associates, Sales 
Dept., Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


EASY MONEY. $1,000 DEATH 
lent Benefit Policy with two valu- 
Cost $1.00a year. Sells itself. Great 
Regal Registry Co., 








able premiums free. 
side line, or get exclusive contract. 
277 Broadway, N. Y¥ 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED. AGENTS TO SOLICIT ORDERS 
for Made-to-Measure Underwear. Those taking orders for 
Custom Shirts and Clothes preferred. We also manufacture 
hosiery. Textile Mfg. Co., 261 E. Division Street, Chicago. 


YOUNG MEN TO FREE ARE FOR EXAM. FOR 
Railway Mail, other Govt. Positions. Superior instruction 
by mail. Estab. 14yrs. Thousands of successful students. 
Questions and “How Govt. Positions are Secured,” free 
Inter-State Schools, 100 Iowa Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, CUS- 
toms Clerks, Clerks at Washington Excellent salaries 
paid. No “layoffs."’ Many examinations coming soon 
Common education sufficient. 25 scholarships free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, De pt. A91, Rochester, N.Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO YOUNG WRITERS. 
Never has there been such a chance for amateurs to gain 
a reputation. Write at once. The School of Short-Story 
Writing, Dept. 19, 60 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 

WAN TED TEACHERS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
States. College and Normal ote yy oe s only. ‘xcellent 
salaries. Write Pacific Teachers’ Agency, Phelan Bldg., 
San Francisco, or H. W Wollenna Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


“JUBILEE EDITION” OF PAGE CATALOG 
free—Issued in celebration of the Quarter-Centennial of 
Page Fence. Tells why over 800,000 farmers buy Page 
Fence, made of High-Carbon Open-Hearth Spring Steel 
Wire. Shows why it is the most economical fence on 
the market. Send today for Free “Jubilee Catalog 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 3 Z, Adrian, Mich. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


THE SHARPQUICK HOLDER AND STROP 
used on double edge safety razor blades gives and main- 
tains a better-than-new edge trebles their life. Hold 
Strop and Dressing, 60 cents Safety Supply Co., Troy, N 7 


Ral ped TED, ALL WHO SHAVE. ar mrs 4 
l and double 








ned at Small safety razor ades, single 
r an re shi arpened at 2k¢c. Star and Gem safety razor 
blades, 10c. Illinois Cutlery Co., 156 N. State St., Chicago 
ALL SAFE “tA RAZOR BLADES 2%éc EACH. 
Double edged blades a specialty Sterilize, resharpen, re 





Send address for mail- 
, Chicago 





r than new. 
ge Co., 239 Keenedge Bldg 


turn your blades be 
ing package. Keen 

WANTED—MEN TO LEARN BARBER TRADE, 
and take positions waiting our graduates; few weeks 
completes. Write Moler System of Colleges, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Omaha, New Orleans, 
Atlanta, Dallas or San Antonio, Tex 





PIANOS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


WING PIANOS Bh at TONED AND MOST 
successful. Est'd 40 ars tecent improve ts 


greatest 








freight 
our fait! 
S75-S200 F 
$75 up, : 
thoroly r i 
anyway ba 
r York 





SAVE $100 TO $200 BY BUYING A HIGH 


£ if r ive at times ar mens 
g f best makes. Our list ri 
way Grand Pianos, 7 Steinway Uprights, 8 Kr 
( r D hts. and hur 
Tt } St. 1 y 


IVERS & POND PIANOS—SMALL GRANDS. 
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ror continued success, we are, 


ons CLASS\FLED 


Collier’s Does Secure Agents 


"In regard to inquiry as to results obtained from your medium, will say, 
we have been running with you regularly for two years and find that Collier's 
not only produces more inquines than any other publication, but also more | 
actual business than any of the other mediums, newspaper or magazine 


The general appearance of your page gives wonderful strength. 


"(Signed) G. A, SULLIVAN & CO., Chicago." 












Wishing you 


Yours truly, 
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AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS MAKE 500 PER CENT. SELLING 
“Novelty Sign Cards,’’ Window Letters and Changeable 
Signs. Merchants buy in quantities. 800 varieties. Cat. 
free. Sullivan Co., Dept. G, 405 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


AGENTS. PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c, 
stereoscopes 25c, views lc, portrait pillow tops 50c, English 
Art Plates $1.00, 30 days’ credit. Samples and free catalog 
Consolidated Portrait Co., 290-152 W. Adams St., Chicago 

PATENTED KEROSENE INCANDESCENT 
Burner. Attachable to any lamp. Produces 70 candle- 
power light, saves 50% kerosene; ready seller everywhere; 
agents protected. F.W. Gottschalk, 99 Chambers St., N.Y. 


EMPLOYED WORKMEN WANTED AS REP- 
resentatives in every shop to introduce Vanco Hand Soap 
to fellow workmen. Big money can be made on the side. 
Any reliable man can soon work up an independent busi 
ness. Send 10c for full size can and particulars. The 
J. T. Robertson Co., Box C, Manchester, Conn. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY MONTHLY, 
Metal Combination Rolling Pin—nine useful articles fo 
the kitchen combined in one. Lightning seller. Sample 
free. Forshee Manufacturing Co., Box 226, Dayton, Ohio 


AGENTS LOOK! WOMEN AND MEN 
Just added 4 new big sellers. Rockford, Ill., agent 
worked 3 days, then ordered 100 doz. Particulars and 
premium offer free. Fair Mfg. Co., Box 85, Racine, Wis 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good con 
mission paid. Immense og e earned. ee for terms 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No ) Bar St., Canton, O 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONE }f TAKING SUB- 
scriptions to ‘ * Popular Electricity, e new illustrated 
magazine. Nearly everyone is interested in e lectricit y. 
and this magazine is written so they can understand it 
You can secure subscriptions simply by showing people 
the magazine. Send for sample copy and full particulars 
Popular Electricity Pub. Co. , 1270 Monadnock Blk,Chicago 

INSTANT SUCCESS POSITIVE. CONDUCT- 
ing sales parlors for America’s latest improved heaith 
dress shoes; everyone buys—profit possibilities unlimited 
Marvel Shoe Co., E., Summer Street, Boston, Mass 

AGENTS: YOU SHOULD SELL “TAFFETA 
Loraine’’ Petticoats. As manufacturers we can assist you 
to quickly build up a lucrative business in your locality 
Write us. Montrose Mfg. Co., Box 2584, Boston, Mass 


BE LOCAL SALES AGENT FOR “JUNIOR” 
Typewriter—first practical, workable, standard keyboard, 
two-hand action typewriter ever sold low as $15. Big 
profits—easy sales. Easily carried about. Write Dept.129, 
Junior Typewriter Co., 331 Broadway, New York 

NEW LIGHT, INCANDESCENT KEROSENE 
oil burner. Fits any lamp, gives 3 times light, costs 1-6 
oil, 1-5 gas, 1-10 electricity. Everyone likes it. Agents 
wanted. Send for booklet and price list No. 2. U.S. A. 
Light Co., Springfield, Mass 


AGENTS: ANEW INVEN 
storm apron; holds lap robe around eps wind and 
water out; perfect freedom for hand ean fe et to drive an 

0; put on or off instantiy. Sent on approval. Beebe 
liott Company, Racine, Wis. 

AGEN vTS GO FOR WONDE RFUL NEW CRAZE 
‘Self Ident fication. Big money; you will say so 
Manufacturing Company, Robin 





‘TION, , CLIN YG-TIGHT 








ple free Kaytwo 
Boston, Mass 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN TO CALL ON PHY- 
sicians. Commission basis or guaranteed weekly advance 
after 60 days trial on commission. Choice territory now 
open. Wm. Wood & Co., 51 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“ALADDIN” THE WONDERFUL LAMP— 
Produces gas from kerosene, Burns mantle. Will revolu 
tionize lighting methods Immense possibilities. Agents 
wanted Mantle Lamp Company, Dept. A, Chicago 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
sigt lett ers for oftice windows, store fronts, and glass 
igns. EKasilyputon. Write for free sampleand particulars 


Metallic Sign Letter Co., 66 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 








ne 





TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 


REBUILT TYPEWRITERS — REMINGTONS, 
$15 and up; Smith Premiers, $18 up; Densmore, $12 up; 
Yost, $14. All in perfect condition, will last for years 
Plummer & Williams, 901-145 Van Buren St., Chicago 


REBO iLT . ve OF ALL bsg 4 





rom $2 i 1,000 from which t 
them before Srdwtinn Branches in ail large cities. F 
information sent on request. A. W. M. Co., 345 Broad 


way, New York. 


I DO NOT SELL SECOND HAND TYPE- 
writers. I rebuild all makes in my own factory, same as 
new, at slight advance over second hand prices. If you 


want a real typewriter, not second hand junk, at a big 
saving, write me to-day. Grady, the Typewriter Man, 
29 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


AUTOMOBILES and SUNDRIES 


VICTOR HAND-FORGED TOMOB sLLES. 
Fourtt 1 








Annua ibing Air ar ater 
cars, l4t ! HP ir lid and Pr at tires 
$450 uy \ Auto. Mfe. ¢ St 
3 abed i IMPROVED TYPES OF WIND 
hiel idapte ur $35 $50.00. Descriptive 
at Als akers 'L ndon Tops. Lon 
Aut } Mi higan A Chicag« 
KE-PA-GO-IN TIRES FOR DISCRIMINATING 
buyers No sk ling—t pur ires—t! trou s They 
keep agoing Libera r miss t good ale 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDING MATERIALS 

MANTELS. SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
Mantel Fireplaces. Phila & Boston ioe Brick Co.. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Den | I 


AGENTS WANTED TO TAKE ORDERS FOR 
best up-to-date line of custom made “gel aa overcoats. 
Samples furnished in swatch form with t ‘ling case to 
hustlers. For partic ore: ames ess Alfred M. Moll, Dept. 1 
158 Adams Street, Chicag 








THE LOWNEY COOK BOOK BE- 
cause it is the most practical. Every housewife wants 
it, and agents report quick sales Your name on a 
postal card will bring full particulars. State territory 
desired H. L. Riddle, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY QUARTER OF 
the globe. Liberal commissions, Write for our proposition. 
Decalcomania window signs the best advertising method 


inexistence. The Decalcomania Company, Chicago, U.S. A. 


CUTWOOD PICTURE PUZZLE. LATEST 
Craze Elegant side line. Samples maiied on receipt of 
I) cent Salesman and Agents wanted lichnor Bros., 


Inc., 44-45 North Market St.. Boston, Mass 


WE WANT THE ADDRESS OF . VERY DEAL- 
er in Automobiles, Motor Boats, or Gas gines or that of 
iny party who wants an agency for an accessory that will 
sell on sight at almost 100% profit The Elbridge Elec 
trical Mfg. Co., Elbridge, New York, U.S 














HERE IS THE LIVEST PROPOSI- 
é red Absolutely new Yo competition; 100 
profit. The No-Gall Collar Clasp saves the horse, collars, 
labor, time and money. To show it meansa sale. Horse 
owners buy on sight. Send 50c for sample or write quick. 
L. M. Thompson Sales System, Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


AGENTS—SALARY ORCOMMISSION,. GREAT- 
et; every user of pen and ink buys onsight. 200 
it; carry a day’s sup PIs in side pocket, and no 
trouble to explain. Monroe Mfg. Co., X 4, La Crosse, Wis. 


MAKE BIG MONEY. WE WANT A MAN IN 
your community to take orders tor first class tailor-made 
clothing Write for our new plan and free samples 
Majestic Tailors, Dept. A, 161 Market Street, Chicago 


JUST OUT—LOW-PRICED, 3-LB. MOP; TURN 
crank to wring; clean hands; women all buy; 150 
profit; catalog free. U.S. Mop Co., 211 Main Street, 
Leipsic, O. 


SPECIAL, VERY SPECIAL, AGE He TS WANTED 
to appoint permanent local agents to sell Plako, the quick 
and sure skirt, waist, and trousers fastener. People buy 
on sight. Increasing cumulative profits in protec “dd 
territory. Send references, Clarke 
mina! Building, New Yor} 


AGENTS TO HANDLE OUR $1000 ACCIDENT 
policy. Pays $1,000 death and $5.00 weekly benefit f« veg 00 
vearly. Easy seller; liberal commissions. Assets, $545,000 
North American Registration Co., Newark, N. J. 


AG ENTS WANTED TO HANDLE OUR MADE- 

-order suits and overcoats, 3344% commission. Write 
for free sample outfit and territory. Warrington Woolen 
& Worsted Mills, Dept. 20, 173 Adams St., Chicago. 








Sales Company, 





WE WISH TO OBTAIN IN YOUR LOC ALITY 
t Secretary for The White Travel Clubs. Requires men or 
women of educs ation and culture. Highly remunerative. 
\ddress H. C. White Co., 43 4th Street, New York 


BECOME MANUFACTURER'S AGENT AND 
sell our Soap and Toilet Articles to the consumer, Our novel 
assortmentshavea flash that getsthemoney. Eliminate mid 
dleman’sprofit. DavisSoapCo., 22 Union Park Ct., Chicago 


AGENTS: KOOKIZER FIRELESS COOKERS 
are in big demand in all parts of the country. Every 
woman is interested. $3.50 commission on each sale. 
Kookizer Co., 122 Monroe St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED. TERRITORIES NOW 
open for household vacuum cleaner Absorbs dust, dirt 
germs by suction; does away with sweeping, dusting, carpet 
beating. Great advance in household sanitation. Sells 
$25.00 to $60.00. Selling proposition of hour. Write for par 
ticulars. Monadnock Sales Co., Monadnock Blk., Chicago. 








PATENTS 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT. OUR THREE 


books for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps 
R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 19 to 29 Pacific Bldg., Wast 
ngton. D. ¢ Established 1869 


BAL DW IN & WIGHT, 925 GRANT PLACE, 
Washington, D. C., Patents and Trade-Marks. Refer by 
m to ‘clients of 20 years’ standing. Send for 
ired by us. Est. 1859. 








PATENTS. BOOKS vues. RATES REASON- 
able Highest references. st services. I procure 


patents that protect.  . E. Coleman, Washing- 


ton, D.C 


MASON, Faw wit K & LAW. REN VCE, PATENT 
Lawyers, Wash ton ‘ Est’d 47 years 
tooklet fr ghe st re te rences 5 fest service. Terms 
moderate. Be careful in selecting an attorney. Write us 


Fae geome a MARKS, DESIGNS AND 
£ ’ containing full information furnished 
on request L ang don Moore (formerly Examiner U. 5 
Pat. Office), 900 F Street, Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, rae poe STU DY C wt RSE. 
! me-maker ¢ her paid 8 Tl 

Profession of He me M esi " te Am 
Economi 632 W. 69th St., Chica 





GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


I MARE THE ORIGIN AL JIGSAW PUZZLES 
I § 


s AZY y mail Xmas 





$1.00, $2.00, $3. Pru 


FOR THE HOME 
4 GYMN ASIT M IN YOUR OWN HOME AT 


ed without tro 





EMENT EASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 
WOULD YOU PAY $5 PER MONTH FoR A 


beautiful ocean-view residence site in the suburbs of Sur ny 
San Diego (Southern California’s most delightful home 
piace aud the Coast’s most rapidly developing city), pro- 
viding I could convince you that the investment is safe 
and remunerative? ‘Write immediate ely for free illustrated 
booklet. J. Frank Cullen, San Diego, Cal 


CANADA 


ORCHARD HOMES IN THE GLORIOUS LAKE 
district of Southern British Columbia pay profit of $500 
per acre up, annu ally. Climate, scenery, hunti ng, fishing 
soil, water supply, transportation, markets un xcelled. 
lrrigation not necessary. Maps, proofs, letters from those 
on ground; photos free. Writetoday. Kootenay Orchard 
Association, Limited, Nelson, B. ¢ 


COLORADO 
WHAT'S IN THE SALARIED JOB, SMALL 


Business, or average Farm? Hard work and Just a Living 
I quit it. Bought a Colorado irrigated Fruit and Truck 
Farm, 24 miles from Denver, after personal investization 
covering entire South and West. 300 families now there, 
daily mail delivery, telephone, car service, schools already 
established. Get straight facts from Anderson ( Who-quit- 
it), 1634 E. Randolph Street, Chicago. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
NEW TOWNS IN THE WEST OFFER UN. 
usual chances for investment. lany new towns have 


already been established in the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington on the Pacific Coast Extension of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. All are well located, 
They are trade centers fora large territory, which is being 
rapidly settled. Other towns will soon be established, 
Locate there now. Establish a store or other business, 
Descriptive, books free from F, A. Miller, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Chicago 


TEXAS 
THE NEW ¢ ALIFORNIA, TEN ACRE TRACTS 


and up—Rio Grande Valley—G ulf Coast—rich old Cali 
fornia Jands in Texas at Texas prices. Raise anything 
that is grown in California, 1500 miles nearer the 
markets, 42% less freight rate, 400 miles South, 8 to 6 
weeks earlier season, higher, dryer coast elevation, cooler 
in summer, warmer in winter, cheaper irrigation, 26 inches 
rainfall, Easy terms, special cars to lands, low rates 
Magazine, maps, plats free. Walter S. Ayres, Vice 
President, 705 Postal Telegraph Building, Chicag« 


. 

AN ORANGE GROVE roe R BEST INSUR- 
ance! You put in $250 cash and $125 per month until you 
have $750 invested; you acce to acre Orange 
Grove Tract on Gulf Coast, Texs take 20-year Con 
tract (renewable): we clear, irr cone I ant and with 
Orange e Trees, and a income , plant vegetables 
betw are crops Dec. 1909, 850 
per acre; 191 1911, 1912, 1913, $100 acre yearly; 
1914 to 1918, $ ) 1919 to 1928, $300 acre yearly; 
thereafter half profits Highest financial reference 
Stirling Improvement Co., Inc., Duluth, Minn 


VIRGINIA 
“GLEN ALLEN,” VIRGINIA, A HANDSOME 
suburban estate o thousand acres, is being divided into 
pretty villa sites Full details will be mailed on request 
by Captain Cussons, the owner. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
HE WILL APPRECIATE OUR BUNGALOW 


Book for an Xmas gift.. Nothing more useful. $100.00 worth 
of building ide as for $1.00. Smaller book,25c. Homes range 
from $500 to $5,000. Ye Planry, Dept. E, Los Angeles, Cal. 
6 GEMS OF ART, 25c. FULL LENGTH 
Dreamy Beauties. Must be seen to be appreciated. Sent 
prepaid with catalogue of other Art Pictures; Xmas cards, 
etc. C. Hamilton Co., 207 Va. Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


SIX MEN'S 35c HANDKERCHIEBFS, $1.00. 
Imported French Linon Batiste, finer, softer, more endur 
ing than finest linen. Handsome box of six sent, postpaid 
Grosner Sales Co., 617 Flatiron Bldg., N.Y. Agents wanted. 
















HOTELS and TRAVEL 





WINTER TOURS TO_ EUROPE, ites 
Riviera, Sicily, Paris, London, Jar 21 13, 16, 2%, 
March 13, 27, $410 and up. & Son, 24 





Broadway, New York. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF FAMOUS PER- 
sons bought and sold. Send for Price Lists W alter 
R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Avenue, New Yor I sher 

rhe Coliector,’’ one dollar a year. 


COLLECTIONS 
“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 


everybody.’ and thereby we collect more honest debts 
than any agency in the world. Write for our Red Streak 
Book Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg , Salt 
Lake City. Utah ‘Some People Don’t Like Us 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 








COLLECT POSTAGE og 600 ALL DI 
ferent, ( 100 var. UL S : W asst ( 100 diff 
unused, Oe: 1000 hir s, 10 Send for approva 
60% dis. P. G. Beals, 56 Pearl St., I yn, Ma 


WE BUY U.S.AND FOREIGN (¢ JOINS, MANY 
dates and deno yminatio ns; premiums up $ M 

kind of used stamps. Free derision worth 40) ars to you 
Money & Stamp Brokerage Co., 150 Nassau St., E11, N.Y 





1 


DOGS, POULTRY, BIRDS, and PETS 


BUILD YOUR OWN INCUBATORS AND 
Brooders and save half the purchuse price An e can 
doit. I furnish mechanical parts, Tank, Lamp, Regulator 


etc., at low prices Over 25,000 ir Se t one failure 
Lampless Brooder will cost you only ) 
plans only 25 cents to cover cost. Worth dollars to y 
H. M. Sheer, 511 Hampshire St., Quincy, Il 








MOTOR CYCLES 


M.M. 3% H.P. MAGNETO SPECIAL FOR 1909. 

juipped with Kosch magneto and dk f ther ? 
provements; more speed 
cycles built American Cycle Company, B 





r Motor 


mn, Mass 





SEEDS and PLANTS 


HENDERSON'S SEEDS FREE, rO INTRO- 
duce our € 109 see tla t I th y f th 
Garden,” pag { t A t 
and flow f er g 
this pe dical and sending 10 « s u 
logue and our famous 50 cent Her i 
flower and garden seed Also the pampt I 
the Feet in Seed Sowir . h tl I H 

nsidered the most vali I r I r 





Henderson & Co., 35-37 Cortlandt Street. New Yor 


ART OBJECTS 


WOULD YOU LIKI A COPY OF THE NEW 
1908 catalog of the Co . 


Art Print S 





le 
nor produ s, ix lf 1 r 

the wor f Cha I a Git J 

Freder I ng \. B. Fr H I 

I r ma r ie Y I 

ad ) fi I t 

ead 1 s Pr P. I 

4 1 N Y orl 4 
rges N I y 








salaried } 


knowledge 


I 


Sent free fc 
you ment 
tion, Tern 
do not keey 
them at ou 
price, $20.0 


Mechanica 
Blue Print 
Hints for 
Orders of 
Drawing; . 
Dratting; 1 
Work; Sky 


AMERICA 
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ar, whol 
Knowl 
Knowl 
Knowl 
Knowl: 
Medica 
Knowledg 
Knowledg 
Knowledg 
Knowledg 
Medical K 
Rich Cloth 
Write for 


PURITAD 





Canada, 
Dept. 1 


» Kar 





3887 Euclid A 


Com: 
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One of the bes 
are in demar 





ST. LOUI 
4445 Ol 





REMEMBER™ 
Write to-day 


DiC DICKSON NE} 


STUD 


leads Corr 
__505 R 


CIV) 
SRY 


ANSWEE 


» Cyclopedia of 







? ‘An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Four volumes, 1,680 pages, 
7x10 inches; 1,500 illustra- 
tions, tables, etc.; bound in 
half red morocco. 


Knowledge of drawing 
has given many young men 
opportunities to gain high 

1] positions of responsibility and trust. That 
wledge can be obtained in this Cyclopedia at 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE 


Sent free for 5 days’ examination, express pre paid, if 
you mentic n the name of your employer and occupa- 
tion. Terms: $2.00 down and $200 amonth. If you 
do not keep the books ¢ itherwise notify us to send for 
them at our expense Special price, $9.80. Regular 
rice, 20.00. 
F ’ A Few of the Subjects 

ical, Architectural, and Freehand Drawing; 
Mocherintings Lettering; ‘Rende: ing; Water Color 
Hints for Draftsmen; Shades and Shadows; The 
Orders of Architecture; Shop Drawings; Machine 
Drawing; Machine Design; Sheet Metal Pattern 
Dratting; Tinsmithing; Architectural Sheet Metal 
Work; Skylights; Cornices; Roofing, ete. 


AMERICAN — OF +) aie 
AGO, U. 


















° 
A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self aad sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itseif, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources 


SEXOLOGY 


/llustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 


ar, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Mah Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


—“ Cloth atin, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00. 


Peoy Opinion und Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. Co., Dept. W—PHILA., PA. 























Wa TRAVELING — 
Oak PG te SALESMEN 


‘EARN BIG SALARIES 


if you want to enter the easiest, best 
paid profession in the world, our free 
catalogue “A Knight of the Grip” will 
show y o We assist our graduates 






in sect rood positions w ith the best 
firms all er the United States and 
Canada. Write (orcall) for particularstoday. Address 


Dept. 175, National Salesman’s Training Association 
hieago, Kansas City, New York, Minneapolis, San Francisco 
rest office, 











Ye VD) "Wi, 
BY. MAIL 


I won the World's First Prize in Penmanship. 
Byt new system I in make an expert pen 
nof 1 by ail. Lalso teach Book-keeping 

S | i Al I it nany of my st 
n 1 I r al colle If 

wish better penman, write me 










y ! 
{ will send y | PRE me of my Favorite Pens 
1 I ft merian Journal 


C. W. “RANSOM 


3887 Euclid Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 


Comfortable Incomes 


Easily md ple 





ly earned in automobile busi- 


ness as Chauffeur, Salesman or Garage Manager. 
WE TEACH YOU BY MAIL 
Our graduates are recognized as experts and 


1 tions seek them 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
New York School of Automobile Engineers 
148 West 56th St., New York City 


LEARN’ PLUMBI G 


fall trades. Plumbers 
verywhere at good wages. IG 
By our method of 
lake you a skille i, practical 
months, so that you will 
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Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, December 19, 1908 


a) 


Fiction Number 


@, Collier’s Fiction Number for January will appear neat 
week. The stories run the gamut in mood, geog ‘raphical 
location, and subject-matter. Alfred Henry Lewis pipes 
the peaceful,.cheery note of “Be Good to the Poor at 
Christmas” in his story of “The Whole World Kin.” A 
“Delmonico millionaire” makes happy a family of East 
Third Street children, with the collaboration of a police- 
man. In“T'hree Saved” Wilson Mizner conveys the reader 
to the Northland, and reveals the epic struggles of rough 
and even criminal citizens, in a stern environment, which, 
while it too of ten calls out brutality in its people, never fails 
of making them brave. William J. Locke tells the gentle 
and wholesome romance of “Ladies in Lavender” who 
dwell by the Cornish sea and rescue a half-drowned and 
wholly beautiful young foreigner, with a broken ankle 
and strange talent in music. For a few happy weeks they 
adopt him. 


“New York” 


@. New York could well have waited through long years 
of abuse and ridicule and easy Boston scorn for as ample 
a loving tribute as Harvey J. O'Higgins renders up in 
his story, “New York”—later to be published in Collier’s. 
It is the tale of a dingy side-street boarding-house, as 
dreary to the sensitive newcomer, the artist Walcott, as the 
London lodgings were to Savage Keith Rickman, poet- 
heroin “The Divine Fire.” 


@ He found New York, the city, different from what he 
had expected. He found it ugly, and he had hoped to eye 
an amalgam of Wenzell’s “Society,” Shinn’s pastels, the 
misty Guérin, and a financial tribe “with the Grecian nose 
and cleft chin” of Gibson. He had dreamed of “personal 
pulchritude among the smart set, and nothing but pic- 
turesqueness among the poor.” 


@. He felt an absence of beauty and romance in the large 
and abet town, and a lack of repose in its moods. 
The esthetic revulsion was as nothing to his failure of 
faith in “the importance of his personality. He began to 
fear that no man could live undiscouraged in such multitu- 
dinous obscurity.” 


@. That was the second step in his progress. In his hu- 
mility he began to draw better. But still he couldn't sell 
the sketches. Worn down by unsuccess and loneliness, he 
was visited by a good hard attack of the grip. And then 
of a sudden the boarding-house opened its collective heart 
and took him in, poor and sick. And the moral of it is: 


@ “See anything with sympathy and you'll sce it beauti- 
ful. Get next to people. Like them—-understand them 
learn what they have to say and say it for them.” 


@. And so the artist discovered New York. 


@. “He saw in her the friendliness, the camaraderie, that 
was hidden beneath the superficial cruelty of her terrible 
game of life.” 


Friends and .Foes 


@. Collier’s is proud of its friends and stimulated by its 
enemies. This sort of thing, for instance, is inspirational: 
‘The most infamous publication, perhaps, in this country 
is Collier's Weekly. It will make any sacrifice for sensa- 
Fitzgerald (Ga. ) Enter prise. 


~ hey 


tion’s sake.” 


@. Poise is then regained by being told that “Coller’s is 
fearless in its ex pre ssion of O pInions, true to the re putation 
that the editorial columns have made.’—Denver (Colo. ) 
Ti mes. 





is the best fountain pen in the world It always 
writes, never leaks, and mever scratches. It is self 
filling and self-cleaning. Guaranteed for ten years. 


PRICE, $2.50 
Larger sizes, holding more ink, for those doing a large 
amount of writing, from $3.00 to $6.00. Made with fine 
medium, coarse, or stub pen - points, Money will be 
refunded if pens are not perfectly satisfactory. 
GEORGE B. GRAFF, Manager 


615 Tremont ‘Vemple, Boston, Mass, 


Pianos at Unusual Prices! 


The world’s largest music house 


LYON & HEALY 


announces a Clearing Sale of Piahos, owing 
to the Re-building of their warerooms. Nearly 
one thousand fine’ instruments are offered 
without reserve until all are sold. 

In this stock are a number of Steinway, Weber, 
Lyon & Healy and Washburn instruments. Also 
new and second-hand pianos of almost all well- 
known makes. Prices, $120, $140, $150, $165, $190, 
$200 and upwards. This is an opportunity that 
will not occur again. Lyon & Healy must reduce 
their stock at once to facilitate Re-building. 

LYON & HEALY, 31 Adams Street, Chicago 


Pianos Shipped Everywhere. Freight coste very little, 
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Created 
: ETER PAN’”’ now rollicks across the boards for his 
, fifth Christmas in London. As the years go by he 


is becoming less the figment of Mr. Barrie’s brain 
and more a real little lad, known—at least by name 
—to all. Since Tom Sawyer and the creations of 
Dickens, Sherlock Holmes has been the only book 
personage recognized in name by every one. The time 





may come when the smiling boy shall stand hand-in- 
hand with the gaunt, inscrutable detective. The appeal of this soul which 
clings to its youth is universal; it touches both extremes—childhood and 
age. ‘The child sees only romance: the devoted dog-nurse, the under- 
ground cave, Wendy, the wolves, the Indians, the ticking crocodile, the 
Jolly Roger, and the devilish Captain Hook. But the grown-up watches 
Peter, in his romping struggle for eternal youth, through a mist. To 
many an adult the vain yearning for the youth which steadily slips 
behind is the one irrevocable and universal tragedy of living. We recall 
a certain lady, her hair already touched with silver, who said that ‘‘ Peter 
Pan’’ was the saddest play she ever witnessed. To others, grown-up 
also, the sweetness far outweighs the pain. Be that as it may, the 
tragedy-pantomime still lingers, vivified by the spirit of the little lad 
who has come to live for us, our children, and their children after them. 


Unele Joe’s Vindication 


FIXUESE FIGURES TELL the story of the recent election in Ver- 
milion County, Illinois, CANNON’s home county : 


TAFT’S plurality over BRYAN. anerah ctastene eid 5,406 
CANNON’S plurality over BELL... ‘ eee ere 4,023 
CANNON’S plurality less than TAart’s. 1,383 
In 1904 CANNON’S plurality over MCCLENATHAN 7.492 
In 1908 CANNON’s plurality over BELI ; 4.023 
CANNON’S loss compared with four years ago 3.469 


The standpatters may take what sustenance they find in these figures 
to back them up in the theory that the country has approved the Cannon 
régime in Congress. The aggregate vote for Congress in all the dis- 
tricts in the country is not yet available; when it is compared with 
the total vote for Tarr, the result will speak plainly the country’s dis- 
content with the Republican Congress. From one New Jersey district 
a defeated Democratic candidate for Congress writes: 

“L made anti-Cannonism the only issue in my fight because my opponent seemed 
to offer no point of attack other than his support of the hideous political methods 
employed by CANNON as Speaker—he is an ideal Republican Congressman, a stan: 
patter, wealthy, in high social position, and there seemed no reason why a Repub 
lican should not vote for him unless the voter disapproved of Cannonism. The 
result showed that a good many Republicans did disapprove, because something 
like three thousand of them who voted for Tarr voted for me. The ordinary observer 
takes the defeat of a Democrat as the whole story; but, of course, if many of those 
who were defeated yet received a total of hundreds of thousands of Republican 
votes, that means something.” 

CANNON, in our opinion, will probably be reelected Speaker, because 
politicians lack courage; but even if he is reelected, his spirit will be 
a trifle chastened. 


Russia 
FINHE REACTION IS GAINING in Russia. What is the cause? To 
no small degree the cause is centralization. When the French 


rebelled against Louis XVI, they were able to organize before the 
Government could reach them. To-day the central authorities in Russia 
control the railroad; the telegraph, the telephone. They keep in touch 
with the whole Empire, and act at once. There are other causes. When 
MAHOMET was at the gates of Constantinople. the Greeks were discuss 
ing the sex of angels, and certainly the Russians lose power by unnec 
essary division of opinion; but behind that, behind all other causes, is 
the set of mighty weapons, for prompt and quelling action, which mod- 
ern concentration puts into the hands of the controlling powers. 


Open-Mindedness 
( \HARLES WILLIAM ELIOT. in the last publie address which he 


made before his resignation, spoke of his training as a youth in 
chemistry and exact science, and said that he learned to believe in noth 
ing so much as in the open mind. It is the foundation of understanding 
0 
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The president of Harvard showed his own possession of it by changing 
his opinion late in life upon the subject of temperance. College, school, 
and chureh had taught him to believe in human liberty, and it took a 
strong mind to realize, after the habits of a lifetime, that prohibition 
in the town of Cambridge might mean a great collective gain at the cost 
of an insignificant loss of individual freedom. As he pointed out in this 
last speech, individual liberty would prevent any successful grappling 
with the horntail moth. It might often prevent improved city streets 
and harbors. That individual liberty is desirable is one truth which 
must often step back before a greater truth. President E.ior now dis- 
tinguishes between Maine and Cambridge, Massachusetts. Perhaps he 
would likewise distinguish between great cities and country towns, and 
certainly between places where public opinion is overwhelming and those 
in which it is nearly balanced. He has observed the changing views of 
physiology and medicine. It is now known that alcohol diminishes our 
power of resisting cold, and grog is abolished in our navy. The captain 
on the bridge now takes tea, coffee, or hot lemonade, beverages once 
deemed ladylike. Intellectual strain is also now known to be endured 
best without recourse to aleohol. The eye and the muscle of the prize- 
fighter act with greater quickness without the drug. The moderately 
drinking clerk can accomplish less at figures the sueceeding day. Presi- 
dent E.ior observes facts, even where they work against his long-held 
views, and that is why, at seventy-four, his mind is as elastic and incisive 
a weapon as it was a quarter of a century ago. 


’ Woman’s Vote 


NHANGE WORRIES many souls. Whatever is new is wrong. 
$ Experiment means disaster. The end of the world, to these natures, 
was heralded by the first limits put upon royal power, by the begin- 
nings of education for the masses, by the extension of the suffrage to 
ordinary men. 


“Weep not that the world changes—did it keep 
A stable, changeless state, *twere cause indeed to weep.” 


Dear friends, let it go spinning ‘‘forever down the ringing grooves of 
change.’’ Guide it, but do not fear mere motion. The movement for 
woman’s suffrage appears innocent to us. In a few weeks we hope to 
publish a series of observations made by a gifted woman writer in the 
four States where women have the full vote, including that for Presi- 
dent. When Miss Comstock started on her travels, she was net espe- 
cially concerned about the suffrage. That was one reason why we chose 
her. Not a partizan was wanted, but a cool observer. What Miss Com- 
stocK thinks now we do not know, but from her former work we do 
know that her observations, told largely in anecdote and illustrations, 
will be material on which others may partly base their conclusions for 
the suffrage or against it. The question is one fairly open to debate. 
It is not one-sided. The world has developed along with division of 
functions. It is not wonderful that many deem that division essential 
still. Onee woman, even prosperous woman, had full as much to do 
as man. In her charge were weaving, spinning, preserving, teaching, 
hygiene, and much of agriculture, as well as cooking, sewing, and tend- 
ing house. Her work, against her will, has gone into the factory. The 
child has gone into the school. What is left at home is less of variety 
and more of drudgery. In the factory also division of labor means 
monotony and a stunted mind. We live to-day. Our course must be 
chosen to hold the advantages and to lessen the drawbacks which inhere 
in the conditions of to-day 


Certain Arguments 

UDGE LINDSAY was elected November 3 in Denver against the 
A | opposition of both parties. Women vote in Denver. Under the lead 
of a woman Senator, Colorado was the first State to raise the age of con 
sent to eighteen years; in Mississippi it is twelve and in Georgia ten; and 
the other woman-suffrage States are leaders in many departments of legis 
lation protecting children. Wyoming, another suffrage State, has a lowe’ 
percentage of illiterate children between ten and fourteen than any other 
State, and her women voters worked out the plan of sending traveling 


teachers to remote communities. Working women are more fairly treated 
by Legislatures and employers when the greater weapon of the ballot is 
n their hands. Governors and Mayors appoint women to boards where 
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they are especially needed, such as those dealing with prisons, reforma- 
tories, charities, and education, if women vote; otherwise the offices are 
all needed for the men. FLORENCE KELLEY, in her just and able book, 
ealled ‘‘Some Ethical Gains Through Legislation,’’ says of Chicago’s 
Board of Education : 

“The railroad and traction companies (eager to keep down taxation), the real 

estate and building interests (alert in the matter of buildings and sites), the book 
trust (ardently opposed to the introduction of free text-books), the school-furniture 
companies, and certain ecclesiastical interests (keen to secure the appointment of 
teachers each after its own faith), are all said to have been represented by men of 
excellent ability upon the Board of Education. But the children and the teachers 
appear to have been somewhat lost sight of in the general concentration of zeal for 
the interests of manufacture, commerce, and sectarian religion.” 
The few women on the Board of Education have fought against these 
‘interests,’’ and Mayor Busse found oceasion to remove a number of 
them. The only great American cities which have adequate school 
accommodations are Boston and Denver, in both of which women vote 
for members of the Board of Education. If women voted, department 
stores in our great cities would not make their shop-girls stand all day, 
busy or idle, frowning upon them if they use the occasional seats pro- 
vided. Questions of health, morals, sympathy, and happiness are the 
most important questions of to-day. In those fields the standards of 
women are probably higher than those of men. 


Knowledge 
HIS IS THE AGE of science. In some ways we are inferior 
to certain ages of the past. In knowledge of nature, and abil- 
ity to harness her to our ends, some of the greatest victories are recent 
There is a new application of morality bought with each new fact. Says 
METCHNIKOFF : 

“Formerly any one was at liberty to teach that whales were fish; but now that 

it has been proved that whales are mammals, the mistake is not to be pardoned. 
Since medicine has become more of an exact science, the liberty of doctors has been 
restrained. Practitioners have already been sentenced for neglecting antisepsis and 
asepsis. Other forms of freedom, such as the freedom to neglect vaccination against 
smallpox, to spit on the floor, or to let dogs run loose without being muzzled, are 
worthy of savage days and will cease as civilization advances.” 
The English Antivivisection Society is now selling little copies of the 
statue to a vivisected dog, which they raised in London. In setting 
themselves against ‘‘merciful vivisection,’’ these people set themselves 
against humanity. It is through them that in surgery and medicine 
proud Britain marches in the rear. 


A Knotty Point 
N THE CASE of the United States vs. the American Tobacco 
Company ct al., in the United States Cireuit Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. Testimony of FrepericK C. PEPER, president of the 
Christian Peper Tobacco Company of St. Louis: 

“We advertise the brand and we go to the consumer and get him interested in it, 
and give him a sample; when he gets that sample we tell him to take the tag from 
the sample, keep it, and put it in his pocket, so that he won’t forget the brand; 
and then, after he once gets a taste of it, he will probably fall into the brand. 

The reason of it is to get the tobacco of the others out of the pockets of the con 
sumer, in order to replace it with ours and have our tobacco chewed ; 

Q. “What is the effect of those methods that you have spoken of on the entire 
consumption of tobacco?” 

A. “It increases consumption. We make new chewers all the time... we 
give men tobacco that don’t chew tobacco, and they put it in their pocket and nibble 
at it, and gradually they get to chewing it, and we have got them for a time 
anyway.” 

Evan S. Epwarps of New York City, one of the managers of the 
plug sales department of the American Tobacco Company, being sworn, 
testified : 

Q. “And you expect some people who have not been consuming tobacco at all 
will begin on account of distributing the samples?” 

Mi, “mex. 

Q. “Has it been the habit with tobacco manufacturers to sample ever since 

“Ever since I have known anything of the tobacco business; and I just want 
to say that I learned to chew by getting a sample.” 


What these tobaceo sellers deseribe corresponds to the methods legiti 
mately followed by all sorts of merchants. Yet we think the time will 
come when ethics, and possibly even statutes, will forbid some of these 
methods to those who deal in tobacco 


A Graceful Act 

FINHE PRESIDENT’S letter to the Harvard full-back. Ver Wrese. is 

a pleasant example of the excellent tact which frequently assists Mr 
RoosEveE.t and which, in the celebration of his noisier qualities, the pub 
lic often forgets. VER WIEBE was the player who, more than any other 
individual perhaps, assisted in carrying the ball to a position from which 
KENNARD made the spectacular drop-kick which won the game. VER 
WIEBE rarely carried the ball. He merely pushed the man with the ball 
through the opposing line—a sort of work which few of the spectators 
notice or understand. And he was taken out of the game. although unin 
jured, merely that an expert drop-kicker might be put in. Tt was a dra 
matic moment, KENNARD rose to the emergency, and in a moment was 
famous. As the Harvard crowd jumped to its feet, wild with joy 
and the cheers thundered out from the Harvard stands comparatively 


few observed the panting figure on the side-lines—the man who had 
earned his way through college by working as a street-car conductor and 
doing odd jobs about Cambridge, who had largely helped to carry the 
ball to within striking distance, only to be ordered out of the game. 
Those who did see him, and understood the significance of what had hap- 
pened, may have planned to let VER Wiese know how much his work 
was appreciated, perhaps to write him a letter when they got home. 
Probably very few did so. It remained for Mr. RoosEVELT, out of his 
crowded day, to find the time and the desire to write to this young man 
and say exactly what should have been said. It was something that the 
youth will never forget, something that will make easier the next sacrifice 
which he may be called upon to make for the common good. 





Viva Dorando! 

ORANDO’S VICTORY in the rerun ‘‘ Marathon’’ at the Madison 
1) Square Garden was an example of poetic justice which ought to 
be pleasing to all American sportsmen. His defeat by Haves at the 
Olympic games was no less decisive, because it happened to be due to 
his own lack of judgment of pace and the stupid interference of track 
officials, for a race is a race between two definite lines and not a matter 
of intention or what-might-have-beens. That the Italian could beat the 
American at the distance when the two men’s abilities were measured 
side by side, he has now proved, and proved very convincingly, in 
one of the finest exhibitions of endurance and pluck that was ever 
seen. For over two hours and a half the two runners pounded relent- 
lessly on, within a pace or two of each other—twenty-six miles—with 
almost the regularity of a machine. Doranpo ran beautifully, with 
his head up, and a sort of startled-deer glance backward every now and 
then toward his more plodding rival that was very pretty to see. He 
practically set the pace throughout, for although Hayes passed him sev- 
eral times, he always took the lead again in a few strides. Probably 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of all the Americans in the audience thought 
that Hayes would win. He played the ‘‘foxy’’ waiting game. He was 
paced throughout, and every few laps he would sprint a little to worry 
his opponent. This maneuver is much harder on the man in the lead. 
The man behind can increase his pace gradually until he has enough 
momentum to carry him past, while the leader, always taken unawares 
must suddenly jump into a quicker pace. These jumps are worrying 
and fatiguing. Instead of wearing out DoRANDO, however, they wore out 
Hayes. Neither man showed any special sign of fatigue until the finish. 
When Doranpo started to move up in the last two laps, Hayes simply 
faded away. He was literally ‘‘run into the ground,’’ and, although 
he finished bravely and kept his feet afterward, he completed his last lap 
with nothing left, like a clock running down. 


Wholesome Medicine 

T WAS A GREAT NIGHT for the Italians. These long-suffering 
| sons, continually derided as ‘‘dagos’’ and ‘‘ginneys” when not 
accused of writing Black Hand letters and setting off bombs, were, for 
onee, masters in the house in which they had served. They jammed the 
great Garden from arena to roof. Their consul and other worthies 
of the colony adorned arena boxes, an Italian band played the national 
hymn and other airs of home, and the hot, smoke-filled amphitheater 
rocked and sizzled with cries of long life to Doranpo, to Italia, and 
to the province from which the gifted pastry cook came. The Hon. 
RIcHARD CROKER started the proceedings, confident Americans shouted 
patronizingly : ‘‘Go it, Short-cake!’’ but the visitor did what each single 
one of his countrymen was vociferously certain he would do—and won. 
It was an excellent thing for the crowd, and it would be excellent if 
such things could happen oftener, until the crude American notion of 
the innate inferiority of all Latins in all things became somewhat 
enlightened. There is still life in the idea that there is nothing under 
the sun, moon, or stars that Americans can’t do better than anybody 
else if they have a mind to apply themselves to it, but actually there 
are a great number of things under the sun, moon, and stars in which 
they are inferior, 1nd at which they would be beaten if a test were 
made to-day or to-morrow 


The Forgotten 

AST CHRISTMAS the women’s clubs of New York City induced 
- the Post-Office Department to turn over to them several thousand 
letters addressed to Santa Claus by children. These missives, many of 
them innocent of grammar and spelling, alike attested eagerness for a 
share of the good saint’s pack. Amusing as they were on the surface, 
there was a ring to many that unconsciously sounded the pathos of a 
giftless Christmas. One boy wrote: ‘‘7 ain’t got nothin’, and that’s all. 
Please send something.’’ <A little girl said: ‘‘ Dear Santa—My mama 
has got eight childs and my papa has not been working for nine months.’’ 
Let anybody who disbelieves in toy-giving watch the row of noses flat- 
tened against the toy-shop windows. It is worth while satisfying a few 
such limp, suspended stockings and hungry hearts. The sophisticated 
ean hardly realize what it means to such youngsters to drop a letter to 
Santa into a prosaic mail-box and in answer receive a doll or fire-engine 
\nd there are other ways of reaching, and helping to a happy Christ 
mas, the childhood that is starved 
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Thunderchild’s Lament 


A Northwest Mounted Police Story 
By EDWARD W. THOMSON 


HEN the years grew worse, and the tribe longed sore 
For a kinsman bred to the white man’s lore, 

To the Mission School they sent forth me 

From the hunting life and the skin tepee. 


N the Mission School eight vears De rought 
Till my heart grew strange to its boyhood’s thought, 
Then the white men sent me from their wavs 


To the Blackfoot lodge and the roving days. 


“H Kk tells of their God,” said the Chiefs when |] spake, 

“But naught of the magic our foemen make, 

Tis a Blackfoot heart with 
a white man’s fear, 

And all skill forgot that 
could help him here.” 


¢ 
“ 


For the Mission Priest 
had bent my will 

Irom the art to steal and 
the mind to kill. 

Then forth from the life I 
had learned sent me 

To the hungry plain and 


the dim te pee, 





HEN the moon of Mareh 
was great and round, 
father’s teeth I found; 

When the moon of Mareh was curved and thin, 


No meat for his life could my hunting win. 


No meat for my 


[DE went the tracks of my snowshoe mesh, 
Deep was the white, and it still fell fresh 

Far in the fgot-hills, far on the plain, 

Where I searched for the elk and the grouse in vain. 










i the Lodge lay my father, grim in the smoke, \e 
His eves pierced mine as the gray dawn brok¢ 

He gnawed on the edge of the buffalo hide. a 

And I must be aceurst if my father 2 WN 


y ie 
lj thr 
died. 

€3 


HH] Ke spoke with wail: “In the famine vear 
When mv father starved as I starve here, 
Was mv heart like the squaw’s who fears to slav 


’Mongst the herds of the white man far away q?? 


From the Mission No hool they sent forth nee 
To the qaunt, mild life oT A darth hy pee: 


i ith the and thie dread lo j ill. 
tnd thre love of Christ thie Y had he nt mney will, 


gy my father gnawed on the buffalo hide : 
Toward the sunrise trod my snowshoe stride, 
| herd if led, 


down at mv back in red 


F¢ ar to sti al 


Straicht 


Ii mans 





N EXT dawn was bleak when I slew the steer, 
I ate of the raw, and it gave me cheer ; 
So I set my feet in the track once more, 
With my father’s life in the meat 
I bore. 


AR strode the herder, fast on 
my trail; 

Noon was high when I heard his 
hail; 

I fled in fear, but my feet moved 





For the load I shouldered sank them low. 


HEN I heard no sound but the creak and elack 
Of snowshoes treading my snowshoe track, 
And I saw never help in plain or sky 
Save that he should die or my father die. 


The Mission Priest had broke ny will 

With the curse on him who blood would spul, 
But my father starved in the black tepec, 
And the cry of his starving shrieked to me. 


ILE white world reeled to its cloudy rim, 

The plain reeled red as I knelt by him, 
Oh, the spot in the snow, how it pulsed and grew, 
Ilow it cried from the mid-white up to the blue! 


For the Mission 
Priest had 
sent forth mi 

To the wants and 
deeds of the 
wild te pee, 

Yet the fear of 
God’s strong 
curse fulfilled 

Cried with the 
bloo d that 
would not be 
stilled. 


VHEY 


not while the 


found me 


year was green 
And the rose blew 


sweet where the 





stain had been, 
They found me not when the fall-flowers flare, 
But the red in the snow was ever there. 


O the Jail I fled from the safe tepee, 

And the Mission Priest will send forth me, 
\ Blackfoot soul cleansed white from stain 
Yet never the red spol fades from the plain. 


|’ glares in my eyes when sunbeams fall 
Through the iron grate of my stone-gray wall, 
And I see, 


To track and to taste of the ruddy 


through starlight, foxes go 


snow. 
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The All-America Football Team 


Line-up of the Most Powerful Theoretical Elevens that Have 


Been Chosen in 


By WALTER 


Collier’s 











Years 


CAMP 








FIRST ELEVEN 
End .... + SCARLETT, Pennsylvania 
Tackle . . . . Fisu, Harvard 
Guard ... . GOEBEL, Yale 
Center... . Nourse, Harvard 
Guard ... . Tobin, Dartmouth 
Tackle . . . . Horr, Syracuse 
End . ... . SCHILDMILLER, Dartmouth 
Quarter STEFFEN, Chicago 
Half-back TispsottT, Princeton 
Half-back 


Full-back Coy, Yale 








SECOND ELEVEN 
DENNIE, Brown 
SIEGLING, Princeton 
Anprus, Yale 
PHILOON, West Point 
MEssMER, Wisconsin 
O’ RourkeE, Cornell 
REIFSNIDER, Annapolis JOHNSON, West Point 
CuTLER, Harvard 
VER Wiese, Harvard 
HOLLENBACH, Pennsylvania MAYHEW, Brown 
WALDER, Cornell 


rHIRD ELEVEN 
PAGE, Chicago 
DRAPER, Pennsylvania 
VAN Hook, IJilinois 
Brusseé, Dartmouth 
Hoar, Harvard 
NoORTHCROFT, Annapolis 


MILLER, Pennsylvania 
THORPE, Carlisle 











Tibbott, Princeton, 
Half-hack 


Coy, Yale, 
Full-back 


Hollenbach, Penn., 
Half-back 














GRAY, Amherst = 
McCaa, Lafayette 











SHE All-America team of 1908 
has greater power than any 
team for some seasons. It 
would prove to be a team that 
would eruelly pile up the seore 
against an opponent toward 
the end of a game, just as 
Pennsylvania and Syraeuse did 
this year with Michigan. It 
might not start off with as 
great brilliancy as one or two teams in the last ten 
years, but it would finish stronger than any of them. 
With Fish of Harvard ‘and Horr of Syracuse as 
tackles, Goebel of Yale and Tobin of Dartmouth as 
guards, Nourse of Harvard at center, Searlett of 
Pennsylvania and Sehildmiller of Dartmouth as 
flankers, there would be no soft spots in the line, 
and the continual steady pressure against the op- 
ponents would wear down anything in moleskins. It 
is not necessary to speak here of the individual pos- 
sibilities of this line, as they are described a little later 
in this article, but as a general proposition it is an 
aggressive, smashing team on defense, with clean-cut 
tackling behind it, and one of tremendous striking 
power combined with great variety on attack. The 
ends are clever, fast, and extraordinarily reliable. 
Yet, with all this power in both departments, the 
greatest asset of the team would still be behind the 
line. ‘There Steffen at quarter is the best general of 
the year in getting the most out of the possibilities 
of the new game, and a man who, individually, in his 
big game, ran the entire length of the field for one 
touchdown, and varying distances nearly as great in 
other games. He runs either from receiving a kick 
or from quarter-back position. He stands head and 
shoulders above any back in the country on the use 
of the straight-arm by means of which he aceom- 
plishes these runs, even when apparently certain to be 
tackled. Then at one half there stands Tibbott of 
Prineeton, the most elusive runner, just dutside of 
tackle, that the season has produced, and a clever man 
likewise in open-field runs (in his big game against 
Yale carrying the opening kick-off back to mid-field, 
and later himself making a thirty-yard run for a 
touchdown). With Steffen to alternate Tibbott in 
that kind of running, this team would give an op- 
posing eleven more than their hands full. Then to 
supplement these active, slippery men, the straight, 
long-striding, powerful Hollenbach of the University 
of Pennsylvania and the smashing Coy of Yale, the 
latter the wonder of modern football and the forme 
experienced, steady as a rock, and always fit, and the 





combination is ideal. 

On this team Searlett, Sehildmiller, and Fish are al 
wonderful receivers of the forward pass, and Steffen, 
Horr, and Coy are all adepts in the art of making 
that pass. 

Hollenbach is one of the best placers of kicks, 
Tibbott has a good on-side kick, and Coy ean punt 
farther than any man on the gridiron and ean drop 
kick from mid-field. Altogether the aggregation gives 
the greatest scope of possibility 

On the second eleven, Walder of Cornell would do 
the kicking and line-plunging, Mayhew the elusi 
running. and Ver Wiebe the heavier runs on tackle: 
while on the third eleven, MeCaa of Lafavette would 
do the long kicking and plunging, Northeroft of 
Annapolis the tries for field goal, Miller of Pennsy! 
vania the forward passing and auarter-baeck running. 
In fact, the second and tl} 
dangerous customers even for the first team to meet. 


lird elevens would also prove 


Ends 
r AKING first the end Scarlett f Pennsylvania 
player of whom I spol e last vear as a man who had 


made himself. This vear he developed further and, more 


than that, held his condition to the very finish. If the 


2 

ends of many teams have forgotten how to get down the 
field, have failed to exercise that delicacy of judgment 
that tells them how and when to slow up before reaching 
the runner, have lost the art of that quick shoot and 
snap at the right moment that drops the man tackled in 
his tracks, Searlett can give them back the knowledge, 
for he has carried it down undimmed. He can handle 
the forward pass, and is also used on attack, but this lat- 
ter is almost an unnecessary attribute in this year’s All- 
America team. Scarlett can cover the kicks of Coy, and 
this light-haired youth could readily say to Coy in the 
line-up of the day: “Kick as far as you like; I'll get 
there somehow.” 

Schildmiller of Dartmouth is a fitting mate for Sear 
lett, the latter dashing, fiery, sometimes taking big 
chances, but almost always making them good, and the 
former steady, reliable, watchful, with plenty of speed 
and power, but well restrained and under control at all 
times, able to handle passes, tackle, smash interference, 
or knife through it, according as the necessities of the 
case demand, and withal fast on getting down the field, 
and a clean, sharp tackler. That is Schildmiller, a real 
All-America end. 

Dennie of Brown was a first-class all-round end, with 
probably as good a knowledge of the possibilities of the 
game as any man on the gridiron. He was not always 
in first-class condition, but even then was able to last out 
and do his work on account of his ability to diagnose 
plays. 

Page of Chicago was the most consistent end in the 
Middle West. He was a perfect handler of the forward 
pass and a deadly tackle He showed high speed and 
could both kick and make forward passes himself from 
back of the line. 

Reifsnider of Annapolis was a good, aggressive end, 
quick in getting down the field, a good tackler, and show 
ing that quality of alertness for which Annapolis ends 
have been noted. 

The other ends worthy of notice, and three or four of 
these, had they been able to play throughout the season, 
would have made good. Johnson of West Point, Ken 
nedy of Dartmouth, Logan of Yale, Fisher of Syracuse, 
and Rogers of Wisconsin were handicaped by injuries 


Tackles 
()' TACKLES, Fish of Harvard has all the season 


played a steady, ground covering game on the de 
fense, a game that made runs around his end hard to 
bring off and liable to be stopped on that ugly promon 
tory of the tackle which looms up like a rock in the path 
way of the circling back. He is a very difficult man fon 
an end to handle on account of his weight. strength, and 
reach; and, best of all, he can charge and still keep his 
eves open. On the attack he is a good interferer, drags 
his men along well. and never lets up. Then, too, he is 
the best receiver of forward passes, bar none, on the grid 
He takes them, standing up firm as a post 
on his feet. with his great reach, and if by any chance he 
is made to sit down, he is still liable, as he demonstrated 


iron to-day 


n one game this year, to catch the pass even in that 
unconventional attitude. 

Horr of Syracuse is, for physical strength, a giant 
among pigmies. Built on an extraordinary mold, he 
seems to have kept active in spite of his weight. and ean 


un with the ball, make a forward pass, or do almost 
anything that any other man can do on a_ football 
team, besides play the position of tackle There he ean 
force back his opponents, and there are no ends powe) 
ful enough to box him, and he can get around in the in 
terference, even to the other side of the line. with re 
markable speed, while his bulk is such that when le 


1 
] + 7 


does get there it is almost impossible to push him to 
one side or get through hin He entirely conceals an 

inary quarter-back running behind him out toward 
iekle 

Siegling of Princeton stood out this year as its 
greatest bulwar of defens ind instrument of .attacl 
{ sila ea oO”* 215 pou ~ yn] second to 
Horr powe und h the ae l yf cat, | 
vas m put out of play. refused t boxed 
an circling arms brought down with -a je man 
1 runne who thought for a moment lhe vas goin 

or free He made is openings well, clean 1] 
t " ni i efatigable in getting 
down thi eld, thus aidi ;s ends very much at 
imes 





O’Rourke of Cornell was one of the most aggressive 
tackles on the gridiron. In fact, sometimes it is a ques- 
tion whether he did not move about too much, so that 
there was a chance with a heady quarter of getting a play 
through by deception on O’Rourke’s side, but probably 
O’Rourke knew his opponents well enough to take some 
chance on it. At any rate, he showed well in his impor- 
tant games and was a thorn in the side of the opponents 
at all times. 

Northeroft of the Navy, in the early part of the sea- 
son, was quite up to his standard of last year, and 
had he kept it up through the final games would have 
been one of the best. Unfortunately, the long season 
of Annapolis told on him, as it did on several of the 
other men, and, while still good, he was not quite up 
to his top form. 

Draper of Pennsylvania, the first choice for All-Amer- 
ica tackle last year, did not devote the time to the game 
this year that he otherwise would, as at first he had de- 
termined not to play at all. He did, however, come out 
late, unselfishly, to assist his team. He showed some of 
lis old form, but not quite the standard of last year, 
costing his team a touchdown in their final game by care 
less interference. Yet he played a fine game against 
Michigan, and that was the critical point in the career 
of his team. 

Had Brides of Yale been played in the guard position 
he would have been on his old form the first choice. As 
it was, for the sake of his team, it was necessary to use 
him at tackle, where he played a first-class, reliable 
game. Even there, had he played all the season, he 
would have reached close to the top, for he is most 
adaptable. Ilobbs of the same team was out of the 
vame for nearly half the season, which cost him his 
chanee. MeGough of Colgate deserves special mention. 
Ile kept Horr of Syracuse busy in their contest when 
Syracuse suffered defeat. Pullen of West Point was 
saved under similar conditions and thrown into the Navy 
vame, a most wise move on the part of the coaches, for 
Pullen has never been able to go through a season. For 
the time he lasted, however, he did his work in the game 


splendidly. Rich of Dartmouth was another man who, 
on account of the exigencies of his team, was played at 
tackle rather than at guard. He was a good man in 


either place, as was also Gaston of Pennsylvania. Wir 
berger of Washington and Jefferson was a strong tackle. 
Other men wortliy of notice in this position were Pinkham 
of Oregon, Osthof of Wisconsin, and Railsback of Illinois. 


Guards 


| N THE guard position, Goebel of Yale was picked by 
many as the star guard last year, and he has added 
twenty-five per cent to his effeetiveness this season, for, 
while he was extremely steady and reliable in 1907, he has 
acquired, possibly through being played in the early part 
of the season at tackle, a speed and activity very unusual 
in a guard. He does not leave holes. He makes them, 
and then jams his huge bulk into them and over into the 
interference, or even occasionally straight into the oppos 
ing runner. Yale has had a high standard of guard work 
through Heffelfinger, Gordon, Brown, Glass, and others, 
but Goebel has climbed up to that standard by sheer 
hard work and pertinacity. He can lead an attack better 
than any line man of this year’s elevens, and when he 
charges ahead the runner may be quite sure that things 
are not going to hit him in the face, at any rate. This 
man outclasses his field, and, in addition, has never been 
out of the play or practise during the entire season: a 
good record, indeed, in these days of temporary disability. 
fobin of Dartmouth has just been elected captain of 
the team for next year, and a well-deserved choice it is 
too. He is big, strong. and powerful, with a good head. 
| doubt if he strips as clean-cut muscles as Goebel, but to 
mateh up against that he 1s more apt to get at top speed 
early in the game than is Goebel, who can be relied upon 
to become stronger and stronger to the very end. Tobin 
is good in leading the attack and powerful in cleaning up 
the space in front of him, both on offense and defense 
Andrus of Yale, had he not been laid up for the first 
nart of the season. would have been the star guard of 
ie country, fo1 e showed all the possibility of it last 
ar and quite ime to his own toward the end of the 
season. He was very quick for a big man and on defense 
extremely good on diagnosing plays and breaking them 


ip On offense he made the opening well and carried 
iis charge through Messmer of Wisconsin was an old 
eteran guard, combining a wonderful defense with great 
peed in getting ‘down the field under kicks Further 
more, he opened up big holes for his back and was ex 
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Steffen, Chicago, Scarlett, Penn., 


Quarter-back 








Fish, Harvard, 
End Tackle 





Goebel, Yale, 


Guard 


Nourse, Harvard, 
Center 





Tobin, Dartmouth, 
Guard 


Horr, Syracuse, Schildmiller, Dartmouth, 
Tackle End 























ceedingly agile in getting through and blocking kicks. 
When his team defeated Minnesota 5 to 0, much of the 
good line-work could be attributed to him. Van Hook of 
Illinois played a star game in his section. His work 
throughout the season and during the greater part of 
the Chicago game, both in offense and defense, was first- 
class, and went far toward holding Chicago to the very 
small score. Hoar of Harvard proved himself a good 
guard, and did much to hold tight the middle of the line 
against Yale at New Haven in Harvard’s most impor- 
tant game. He was powerful and steady, yielded no 
ground, and kept steadily at work. Other men to be 
noted in the guard position were Cosgrove of Cornell, 
Cyphers of Penn State (a man of exceptional ability), 
Lamberton of Pennsylvania, Meyer of Annapolis, Waller 
of Princeton, and Babeock of Washington. 
Centers 

F CENTERS, Nourse of Harvard, a second string 

to Grant last year, has stepped up into Grant’s shoes 
and combined with Grant’s activity a greater power and 
quite as able a diagnosing of the opponent’s attack. But, 
best of all in a center, and the one thing that is be 
yond all else vital to the position, he passes steadily, 
accurately, and, for kicks, swiftly. The ball does not 
come back like a dewdrop at one time and like a cannon 
ball the next. It comes on a line straight, true, and 
smooth, so that it is a pleasure to watch and to handle. 
The full-back behind Nourse will never be consumed with 
wonder as to whether he will be called upon to grovel 
on his knees to pick up the ball or stretch himself to a 
giant’s height in order to drag it down from the skies. 
His pass for Kennard’s drop-kick, that won the Yale 
game for Harvard, was clean and true as a die, and had 
just the right amount of speed. Nourse is a wearing 
opponent to face, and makes use of himself all the time, 
besides aiding his team-mates 

Philoon of West Point showed excellent work all 

through the season, and came to the very top of his 
game at the right time for his big contest. He was active 
and aggressive, and sent the bail back clean and swift 
Brusse of Dartmouth proved himself an 
able center. Powerful, active, and a good passer, he was 
an awkward customer for any one to handle, and did 
much toward his team’s good work in their important 
Gloth of the University of Virginia, though 
light—170 pounds—was a wonder, and deserves special 
mention on his defensive work and following the ball. 
Schulz of Michigan I named as the All-America center 
last year. 
but faculty difficulties kept him out for some time, and 
he was out of condition. Had he been able to last out 
either of his big games he would have been a candidate 
again for the place, but unfortunately he was not, being 
obliged to stop for the first time in his career both in 
the Pennsylvania and the Syracuse game. Slingluff of 
Annapolis was overplayed, so that in his finai game he did 
not show as well as he has in previous contests, but he 
is a good center. Biddle of Yale worked his way stead 
ily up and played a first-class game in the Princeton 
contest, and the same kind of game, until exhausted, 
in the Harvard contest. Wright of Cornell did good 
work, especially in his final game. Morse of Williams 
and Safford of Minnesota ought also to be mentioned 
among the good centers of the year. 


to his backs. 
contests, 


Hle possesses the same qualities this vear, 


Quarters 


( | QUARTER-BACKS, Steffen of the University of 

Chicago is not only a quarter but a general, and 
in these days of wonderful possibilities in driving a foot 
ball eleven, a general is the greatest asset a team can 
When to use and when not to use certain plays, 
that is the secret of successful teams on the gridiron to 
No man on the field to-day can 
get more out of his team, and, added to this, Steffen 
himself, as a player, is more than a star. He is as good 
active, untiring, fast, and cool, Put in his 
hands the present All-America team, give him a few days 
to learn its possibilities, and Steffen of the University 


Possess 


day, and Steffen knows 


as the best 


of Chieago would show the side-lines something in the 
way of attack of which ‘the present season has had no 


inkling, He would simply eat up the five-yard lines with 
them against any defense that has yet been shown He 
hadn’t any too much to work with outside of an active 
line and one good end and a runner in Iddings, but he 
made it nswel (sive hin machine of high power and 
let him feel it out. and should have some revelations 
In his great and final game of the vear. that ag 


Li 
Wisconsin, this youth joined the ranks of Middle West 


ny De 


immortals, with Eckersall and Heston, by running back 
the kick-off through the center field 103 yards, being actu 
ally partially tackled on that journey by no less than 
six opponents. He ran also 75 yards on a fumbled 
forward pass in the Minnesota game. His use of the 
straight-arm is superior to that of any man East or West 
playing the game to-day. 

Cutler of Harvard showed throughout the season abil- 
ity to manage his team attack, which landed them the 
winners in a season where many things could happen. 
He handled the ball well, and while not of the brilliant 
order was just the kind of man to steady a team and 
keep them moving. His game, like that of his team, was 
not brilliant or flashy, but it had a deadly certainty 
about it that was better still. As a rule, he played a 
safe, conservative game, but he did show on occasions 
that he could open the play up if necessary and carry 
his team with him. He just didn’t take chances when 
those chances were unnecessary, but he did take them 
and bring them off when he had to do it. 

Miller of the University of Pennsylvania, even up to 
the very final game of his team, was played as second 
string. He was not even allowed to start the Cornell game, 
but when things were not going at their best with the 
first strong quarter, Miller was sent in, and from that 
time on, just as Corey of Yale did in the Princeton game, 
he ran his team in first-class fashion and got them going 
as he should have done. Besides that, he played the most 
remarkably brilliant game himself that outside of Steffen 
of Chicago has been seen on the gridiron this season. He 
made any amount of runs unaided, brought off a couple 
of forward passes under the greatest difficulty, and, alto 
gether, his play in that game led to the query of how he 
could have been kept a substitute. Pennsylvania’s coach 
ing staff was an able one, however, and it probably had 
good reason for handling its men as it did. 

Lange of the Navy had a most creditable season, but 
was not up to his mark in the last game, although his 
individual running there was excellent. Pishon of Dart 
mouth is, for his size, a little wonder, but I doubt if it 
is not asking too much of a man of his weight. Banks 
of Syracuse was also good, and Hyatt of West Point, in 
spite of lack of experience, did very well in his big game. 
Sprackling of Brown was another clever man in this 
position. Kienath of Pennsylvania and Dillon of Prince 
ton were other former stars, but unfortunately not in 
condition this year. 
team well in their Minnesota game, and Sinnock of Ili 
Balenti of the 
Indians did some excellent work in the early part of the 
season, and was especially clever in place-kick goals. 


Cooke of Nebraska earried his 


nois bewildered Lowa with good passes. 


Half-backs 
()* HALF-BACKS, Tibbott of Princeton is a little 
wonder, a jewel for any team to set in its back 
field. No team has faced Princeton this year that did 
not learn to fear that young man’s shooting, lancing 


runs through tackle. He always reached his opening. 
It was not that he looked so dangerous as he took the 
ball. The play was recognizable. The opponents saw 


him start and could see him coming. Then somehow 
things took on kaleidoseopie changes. Tibbott was com 
ing over tackle. But Tibbott could move more quickly 
than any tackle or end or half-back that was opposed to 
him, and just as the tackle disappeared, and it was up 
to the end and defensive half to get Tibbott, there was 
a little streak of greased lightning slipping straight 
through in between them, and it became a mighty close 
thing as to whether the other defensive backs would 
libbott or Tibbott would get a touchdown 


et 


y 

Hollenbach of Pennsylvania proved himself a strong 
ground-gaining back, with a good snap and twist of his 
body, when tackled, straight striding in the open when 


] 


free, and always ready to take th 


last foot when tackled 


It would make no difference to his game at half while he 


and Coy could alternate He was also a power in de 
fense, and while undoubtedly plaved too much and at 
times too hard in order to save his team. he came up to 
the seratch nobly and never failed his comrades He is 
a good punter and an accurate one, and ean kick under 
difliculties. With Tlollenbac ind Cov back. it would be 
i mighty clever opposing team that could cover the pos 


sibilities of end-runnins nd long, short. and placed kiel 


ing from that ageressive pall vith the addition of Coy’s 
forward pass 
Mave | 1 came ba { is rn f 4 ear 
ind prove i most slippery man t nal Hl \ 
on ( hot} S nad defense 1 eal wa ' 
excellent judgement. Ver Wiebe of Ha was f the 


best hard-running backs of the year, with an ability to 
strike out and around tackle in compact form and keep 
going. He was also good on the defense. Thorpe of Car- 
lisle was a powerful runner, was in fact the man who 
could gain ground around Harvard’s tackle, and fought 
well on defense, besides being a good kicker from place- 
ment. Gray of Amherst, a colored star, showed good 
quality, and the whirlwind way in which he repeatedly 
went through the Cornell line when Amherst held them 
to a single score was worth noting. Iddings of Chicago 
was also one of the best running backs of the season. He 
was speedy, could strike the line hard, and was an ex- 
cellent man on the defense. It was McCarthy of Colgate 
whose wonderful defensive work, going up to end from 
half, helped his team to defeat Syracuse. He was used 
not unlike Coy of Yale in the Yale-Princeton game. Cor- 
bett of Harvard was a brilliant fast back with plenty of 
steam, and a man who could follow his interference well 
and then shoot by in good fashion. Philbin of Yale was 
a most reliable backfield man, and his assistance to Coy 
in his runs in the Princeton game was the best of the 
vear. Wheaton also showed good drop-kicking ability, 
while Daly of Yale made one of the few long runs in the 
Ifarvard game. Allerdice of Michigan was one of the 
stars of the season, but physical condition forced him, 
like Schulz, to retire. Hawley and Ingersoll of Dart- 
mouth were two other very good backs whom injuries 
crippled at the end. Kennard of Harvard deserves a 
niche in the temple of fame for his winning the Yale- 
Harvard game with a drop-kick. Stein of Syracuse, 
Wilce of Wisconsin, Plankers of Minnesota, Vorhis of 
Penn State were all reliable men in the backfield. Ma 
nier of Pennsylvania proved all they thought of him at 
Vanderbilt and made a strong back, but good backs were 
unusually numerous this season. White of Harvard, 
Chamberlain and Greble of West Point, Kirk of Iowa, 
and Paddock of Indiana were all good men 





Full-backs 


ee CCyY of Yale is the strongest runner of 
the season of 1908. Unaided and alone, he can 
knock down, bowl over, and tear himself away from 
more men in one single run in a broken-up field than 
any back we have seen since the game was introduced 
into this country. One hundred and ninety odd pounds, 
going with the speed of a sprinter and preceded in some 
remarkable fashion by two aggressive alternately pro- 
jecting knee-joints, that shoot forward like the ends of 
pist mn-rods, may well prove a menace to the reckless in 
dividuals who get in its pathway. That is Coy in a 
broken-up field. And Coy running in scrimmage is only 
the same with less opportunity for acquiring initial 
velocity. Add to this his defensive ability, which is 
such that when played upon the end he really took care 
of his own territory, and then fearfully forgetting that 
he was not playing also back of the line would go leap 
ing after a man who had gone through tackle and snap 
him from behind. Finally, Coy can for distance out 
punt any man on the gridiron, and has no hesitancy 
about trying a drop-kick from the sixty-yard line and 
making a wet ball carry that distance above the goal 
line, though not high enough to reach the goal bar. 
From these facts one has some idea of the possibilities of 
this year’s All-America full-back. It took him last season 
and the early part of this one to find himself, but he is 
found all right now and no one is likely to lose him. 

Walder of Cornell was a first-class punter, a terrific 
line bucker, and a general all-round man. If his line 
had held for him in his final game, when he had to kick 
out from his own goal, things might have been different 
for the Ithacan team. 

McCaa of Lafayette was a first-class back on a good 
team, and it must be remembered that it was due in 
some considerable measure to him that Lafayette de 
eater He was a fine kicker anda good all round 
man. It is very difficult not to place Marks of Dart 
mouth somewhere in the backfield, but the exigencies 
of each of the three teams seem to call for just the 


Brown 


combination already placed He is a high-grade man 
just the same, and, though confessedly late in reaching his 
form this vea was strong in his final games 

Gibson. full-back on Ohio State, is also a good one 
and his run from his own fifteen-vard line for a touch 
down on a fake n the Michigan game was a thri! 
ing Dito! 
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Number Two of a First-Time Traveler's Impressions of the French 
Army, Parisian Theaters, Boulevard Wit and Courtesy, “Le 
Sport,”? a French Audience, and Its Coolness 


By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


(PEQE ARIS makes a great fuss over 
its army. It decorates it with 
high - sounding adjectives and 
orates a great deal about its 
“honor,” which, in the Dreyfus 
affair appeared to need some 
adornment, if not concealment. 
Only a short while ago an enthu- 
siastic necrologist was attempt- 
ing to remove his great-grand- 
father (deceased) from the Pan- 
théon because the Government insisted on interring there 
Zola, “the defamer of the glory and honor of our noble 
army.” At that time the hoardings were covered with 
anti-Zola placards which left nothing to be desired in 
the way of frankness. The mildest suggested in ex 
plicit terms that the fitting burial place for the dead 
novelist would be a barnyard. (This translation is 
general, not literal.) And, as was to be expected, in 
the course of the Zola ceremonies some high-minded 
and logical patriot shot Major Dreyfus in the arm. 
[ understand that sculptors are now preparing esti- 
mates for a heroic-size bronze of the defender of the 
army’s honor. 

To see the army in full bloom one should be in the 
capital on the first of May. May Day is, by tacit con- 
sent, considered to be a devil of a day in Paris. Then, 
in theory, the proletariat arises, and with loud shouts 
of “A bas!” “Conspuez!” “Un verre d’absinthe!” and 
other relics of the Dreyfus campaign, proceeds to de- 
nounce the bourgeois and to embroil itself in the Place 
de la République. For days previous the newspapers 
issue solemn warnings. Timid shopkeepers put up their 
bomb-proof shutters. The aged and decrepit take a day 
off in the country. Hospitals and police stations make 
extra preparations. And nothing happens. On the last 
first of May I visited the Place de la République. It was 
one of the most peaceful military scenes imaginable. 
Around the square in little squads were gendarmes, three 
or four hundred, I should suppose. Cuirassiers and de 
tachments of the Garde Républicaine clattered up and 
down the adjacent thoroughfares. Companies of in 
fantry marched and countermarched, looking exces 
sively bored the while. 

All about were am- 
bulance stations marked 
with the red cross, and 
manned by attendants 
wearing a hopeless ex- 
pression of counte 
nance. At the Bourse 
de Travail, which is 
supposed to be the 
foeus of riot, a few 
men sat in the win- 
dows fanning them 
selves. A group of a 
dozen working men 
paused in the street to 
wateh the cuirassiers. 
Watchful gendarmes re 
quested them, politely 
enough, to circulate. 
“Cireulez, s'il vous 
plait, messieurs.” They 
circulated. If they 
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aris Through a Prism, 


the news. As a typical specimen 
of the art and practise of journal- 
ism I append an interview with 
the woman candidate for the mu- 
nicipal council, by a reporter—I 
beg his pardon, a journalist—who 


signs his name in one of the even- 
ing papers. 


“At the moment when I pre- 
sented myself at the Rue de Cour 
celles, Mlle. L—— was prepared 
to go out. My God, the charming 
candidate! How I comprehend the 
acclamations which her hearers 
produced from themselves for her 
yesterday.” 

Wouldn’t a little of this spirit 
enliven our American journalism! 
How joyous to pick up one’s Chi 
cago “Tribune” or Boston “Tran 
seript” and come upon an interview with Miss Jane 
Addams or Miss Ida Tarbell, interspersed with such 
choice bits of style as “My God! the fascinating philan- 
thropist!” or “Oh, Lord! the entrancing historian!” Our 


Parisian impressionist proceeds to describe Mlle. L——’s 
long gloves, and to shower compliments upon her. And 


the interview : 

“Mile. L has wished to offer me a place in her 
carriage. . We talk of this and that. 

“<“The weather is fine for the season.’ 

“Mademoiselle. you are right.’ ” 

That’s the interview. I'd like to get that journalist a 
job on the New York “Sun” and then listen at the door. 





Not on the Program 

EVIDENCE that the really vital 
problems of life are universal, inter 
national, and eternal, I offer the fol 
lowing faithful transcription of a 
performance, not on the program, 
which I witnessed at the Folies Ma 
rigny early in the season. Enter, 
between two acts of the regular per 
formance, a lady whose 
most distinguishing 
characteristic answered 
to Lewis Carroll’s fa 
mous description: 













“The hat was one hun- 
dred and two feet 
wide, 

With ribbons and bib 


bons on every side.’ 


She seats herself three 
orchestra rows in front 
of aman weighing some 
two hundred and fifty 
pounds, and takes olf 
her cloak and her cloak 
only. 

Opening chorus (by 
every one in the rear of 
the hat)—Chapeau! 
Chapeau! Chapeau! 


hadn’t the gendarmes, / The Fat Man—Sacré! 
carefully throwing Is it that I pay ten 
back their capes from franes to regard a 
their right shoulders, screen? 
would have butted Chorus—Chapeau 
them, and the Paris “  Enlevez vous! Chapeau 
officer can butt hard. Fat Man Hat, re 
There were others, move yourself. Dissolve. 
however, who weren't Vanish. 
bidden to circulate Chorus—Bravo! Cha- 
These sat about on the peau! 
eurb, or lolled at the The Woman— Me, 1 
base of the great cen have paid for my place. 
tral statue, hopefully Fat Man (in impas 
awaiting what is never sioned apostrophe) 
going to happen. The Oh, the sale béte of a 
only sign of popular A part of the *‘politest-people-on-earth’ myth hat! Oh, the hat of an 
diseontent which I was indeseribable perfidious 
able to discover was the attitude of the waiter at the ness Oh, the impenetrable obstacle to ten franes’ worth 
terrasse where I took my coffee. of vaudeville! Melt away, hat! 


} 


“It is very tranquil, is it not?” I observed in my near 
French. 

“Dame! But Monsieur has reason. It is frightful, 
this tranquillity. Thus business makes itself very bad 


in the Place.” 

Yet an imaginative writer in “La Patrie” thus un 
burdens his soul of its tremors, anent this pleasant and 
colorful spectacle 

“Qne thought that the slightest incident might un 


chain the worst violences, amid this apparent foolish 
docility, which seemed to await only a signal or an 
event to move itself. It was necessary, unhappily, to 


fear, in this condition of the public mind, that the 
evening would not be as calm as the morning.” 

\ stimulating species, the Paris journalist And 
never-failing joy to read, providing you don’t care about 


The Woman (witheringly)—Farceur! 

Fat Man—Oh, the year-before-last bird’s-nest of a 
hat! Oh, the long-forgotten and outworn style of cover! 
| mock myself derisively at it! , 

1 Butte 1 
thus to insult the lady. 


Monsieur, you are not of a-politeness 


Fat Man—Me Insult the lady? Name of a name of 
a sacred pipe! I do not insult the lady. I insult the 
hat. 

Chorus—Bravo! Encore! Vive free speech! A bas 
le chapeau! 

Fat Man—Oh. the indescribable mess of a hat! Oh, 
the unconscionable sereen of a brutalized bonnet! Oh 
the luridly unbecoming monstrosity of a headpiece. Out 
of my sight, misbegotten millinery, or I peris! He 
raises a large umbrella 





A tranquil May day—-bad for business 


Chorus—Get out! Put it down! Close it up! Let 
him alone! Pig of a dog, abolish yourself! Hurrah 
for the parasol of our liberties! 

Usher—It becomes necessary, Monsieur, that you 
maintain yourself tranquil. 

Fat Man—Allez vous coucher! Put yourself to bed! 

Chorus—Turn him out. Let him alone. He has rea 
son. Silence. Chapeau! Chapeau-eau-eau! 

The Manager—tThe performance holds itself in waiting. 

Fat Man—I think it goes to fall of the rain. Grice a 
Dieu, I, at least, am protected. (He raises his um- 
brella still higher and nestles under it comfortably.) 

Chorus—Go on with the show! No; no! Parapluie! 
Chapeau-eau-eau! 

The Woman—It is of an unheard of and overwhelm 
ing stupidity that one can not remain in peace. I re- 
move my hat, under protest. 

Usher—Madame announces that she goes to remove 
the hat. 

Fat Man—A thousand thanks. 
and descending hat. 

Chorus—Bravo! Victory! Vive ’lembonpoint! Vivent 
les dames! 

Fat Man (closing his umbrella and rising to bow) 
Now that I behold how transcendent a visage the dia 
bolical disfigurement of a chapeau concealed, [ con 
gratulate myself twice upon its removal. 

Chorus—Oh, the gallant garcon! Bravo! The affair 
is closed. Sit down. Shut up. Encore! 

The Woman—Heap of imbeciles! 

The Wanager The play goes to proceed. 


3ehold the meritorious 


Curtain, 


For Good Manners~—Go to New York 
Cat #BRADITION declares the French to be the 
most polite people in the world. They’re 
not. Individually, the Frenchman may 


¥ 4 be courteous. ( ollectively, he lacks the 
@ © essential element of courtesy, regard fon 
j the feelings of others. Charming in pri 
4 vate, in publie he is an individualist to 


(PAG © . 
* the verge of savagery. In the theater 


he is a nuisance, on the street he is a boor, traveling he 
is—there is no other word adequate to the oceasion—a 
hog. You discover this on the oceasion of your first 
promenade in Paris. My first day on the boulevards of 
Paris was spent mainly in the gutter, my second in apolo 
gizing to people who were urging me thither. My third 
| devoted to doing some butting myself. My fourth, 
fifth, and sixth I nursed lame shoulders. Now I have 
a hardened spot in my soul and two more on the front 
of my collar-bones, and I can look straight and unquave1 
ing into the eyes of an elderly French lady with long 
gray whiskers and convince her that she doesn’t want 
more than two-thirds of the sidewalk, and that if she 
does want it, she doesn’t get it! This sounds ungentle 
manly, but it’s necessary. For if you let yourself get 
shunted into the street often enough it’s only a question 
of time when a watchful taxi-auto will get you 

To study another phase of the downfall of the politest 
people-on-earth myth, go to any theater. There you will 
be walked over, nudged, punched, prodded, and pushed 
until you are ready to bite some one! You will find 
that the Frenchman regards other people’s feet as step 
ping-stones of his own career. Between the acts he jams 
his hat on his head, leans up against the neck of the 
most convenient lady in the next row. and suns himself 
in the admiring regard of the house And, going out, he 
is simply a juggernaut 


“You don’t know a man,” says the adage, “until you 
have traveled with him.” Applying this standard, you 
don’t want to know the Parisian For whether on a 
railway train, a tram-car, or the “Metro,” the traveling 
Gaul lisplays a sense of neither decorum, direction, no! 
decency On every platform and waiting space you ill 
find him instituting a blockad If he doesn’t want thie 
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particular conveyance approaching, it never oceurs to 
him to get out of the way of others who may want it. 
If it is his car he will bunt. jam, scramble, shove, and 
gouge to get into it, and then stand, just inside the 
entrance, rapt in contemplation of the ceiling. He is by 
instinct, training, and taste a “seat-hog.” Always you 
will find him on the end. Next him are his bundles. 
It matters nothing to him that others may be standing 
up. If you want the seat where his bundles are resting, 
you must first hurdle his legs, and then remove 
the obstacles, by hand, in the face of his frigid 
stare. Remembering the comparative forbear 
ance, unselfishness, and good-nature under the 
most adverse conditions of the New York Met- 
ropolitan Street Railway victims, of the twice 
a-day slaves of the Subway, and of those who 
face peril of life and limb at the Brooklyn 
Bridge terminals, I nominate the New Yorker, 
en masse, for the prize-winner of good manners, 
vice the Parisian, pushed from the pedestal. 


Keeping Cool at a Fire 





though, collectively, he 
courtesy, the Parisian 
is—and here tradition fails 
again—by no means deficient 
in coolness and _ restraint 
One golden opportunity I had 
of observing him under test 
The occasion was a_ boxing 
championship of the world” 


lacks 


the 


“for 
(the French being a simple-minded people in 
matters of “le Sport”) between Tommy Burns 


match 


and one “Jewey” Smith. For purposes of the 
present consideration it matters little that Mr. 
Smith learned boxing from a goat, and es 
sayed to win laurels by projecting himself head 
foremost at chosen portions of his opponent’s 
anatomy, wherefore he spent most of his time roll 
ing on the floor or rebounding pneumatically from the 
ropes. It was regarded by the Frenchmen and French 
women present as a magnificent spectacle, and the air 
was fairly athrill with excitement when, in the fourth 
round, as Mr. Smith was cradling himself to sleep upon 
his spinal curvature, some one who had grown up while 
the Foolkiller was looking in the other direction, set off 
a flash-light next to a festooned decoration on the 
gallery. 

Instantly the fire was running along the flimsy gal 
lery front in two directions. Clamor attended it 
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nine. That was all: that comprised and exhausted 
the first rush. 

“ Asseyez vous Pas de danger!” shouted the 
crowd. 

There was a little localized disturbance where the 


flash-light idiot was being passed along from foot to foot, 
Meantime canes and umbrellas had been busy hooking 
and beating at the spread of the fire. It looked ugly, 


for the exits were wholly inadequate for that great 
crowd, and a fire of any proportions would 
have meant a holocaust. ‘lhe swiftest flame 


was only a few yards from four hundred square 
yards of banner. If that caught, the game was 


up. And just when the result hung in the 
balance, there sauntered up the main aisle 


a powerfully built, handsome young French 
man, With a brilliantly dressed demi-mondaine 
on his arm, both smiling and chatting with the 
utmost sang-froid. Whether it was merely a 
case of “show-off,” or whether there was pres- 
ent the finer motive of inspiring confidence by 
a conspicuous unconcern, I am too little con- 


versant with the French character to guess. 
The effect was the same. ‘There had come 
rather an anxious hush. Some man made a 


bantering remark to the promenading woman. 
She flung him a smile anc a reply in kind over 


her shoulder. A young girl in a box leaned 
over to call out a joke, to which the youth 
returned a sally that brought a ripple of 


laughter. Then a timely pull from the gal 
lery cut off the ripple of flame. ‘There was 
a bump and a crash from a far corner. It 
was. the ing downstairs 
by request. 


photographer g 


Keeps His Head 


HE peril was over. And the 
crowd had sat tight. I have 
seen American gatherings un 
der various trying conditions, 
have them behave well, 
and behave ill, and behave like 
maniacs. And, judging from 
my observation of that great 


The Frenchman 
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mass of people in Paris as they watched 
the flame creep, I would as lief take my 
chances of life and death and the decencies 


of the final test, with a French gathering as with any 


in the world 
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Collection box used in the schools of Ger- 
many, bearing the inscription ** Give us your 
pennies that we may thrash the English” 


~~ = 





The oldest- house in the United States,—built by the Spaniards in St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, over 300 years ago. It has been repaired many times, but most 
of the original timbers still remain and are said to be as stanch as ever 
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Turkey's first election un- 
der the new constitution— 


; : Voters of Constantinople 
The spectacle of a fence wire apparently running through an unpierced tree has been of the 


discounted by a tree standing close to the fence on an estate at Robin Hood near Birming- 
ham, England, which has grown about the palings and become a part of the iron 





**Young Turks’’ 
party casting their ballots 
enclosure in the open-air poll 
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English newspaper photographers awaiting on 
the pier at Portsmouth the landing of the 
King of Sweden, who recently visited England 
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Tsi-An, the late Dowager Empress of China, who 
died (officially) on November 15, a day after the 
deathof the young ‘‘puppet”’ Emperor, Kwang-Hsu. 
She was 74 years old and had ruled China fifty years 
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Evil Communications 


T WOULD be possible to 
tell this story at much 
greater length. But since 
whatever has to do with 
the publie utterances and actions 
of James D. Hammer is already 
publie property, part of contem- 
porary history, any reader can 
fill the gaps. And what | have 
to relate is not primarily about 
that great spider of modern 
times who sat long years in such obscurity as_ he 
could make for himself after his web of commerce and 
finance had been thrown over the whole world. Only 
incidentally will this story of Frederic Evans, who was 
at one time his confidential secretary, contribute to the 
understanding of Hammer. Could any one unveil the 
mystery of that lonely soul, reveal the tragic comedy of 
its communings with itself, that would indeed be work 
worth doing; it might help one to understand the first 
origins of good and evil. This is.a lesser tragic comedy, 
played in the shadow of the incredible Hammer millions, 
in the network of the inconceivable 





In the Shadow of the Incredible Hammer Millions: 
Tale of the Captain of Finance Who Melted into 


Popularity, and of His Idealistic Secretary 


By HARRISON RHODES 


his, which never sleeps, has yet conceived. I think he 
is going to make himself popular! He’s never been 
popular, he’s not the looks, nor the manners, nor the 
disposition to make him so. But the time has come for 
it, he thinks. And he’s never yet failed in anything he 
has tried. Watch him. ‘The public will be treated to 
a spectacle entitled ‘The Melting of the Ice.’ It will be 
superbly produced, for we shall spare no expense. I ex- 
pect we will endow hospitals, churches, what you like, 
perhaps even universities. And the lamb of a public will 
never realize that when we put a wing on an orphan 
asylum those who aren’t orphans will have one twenty- 
fifth of a cent a pound put on sugar, that when we estab- 
lish a free library in Podunk all the inhabitants will 


is a bad thing for the public, a bad example to 
them, if they grow to think successful men in busi 
ness hard and inhuman. We must try to let them 
see, Fred, that we’re not such a bad sort. I must 
try to arrange things so that you will have more time to 
give to the interests of the public. Be sure that theirs 
and mine are really identical. And things seem a bit 
easier now. You ought to have time’—he stopped just 
the fraction of a second, and what passes with him, for 
a smile came slowly over. his face—if nothing goes wrong 
with that Susquehanna Great Northern franchise.’ 

“‘T think that’ll go straight through,’ I said; ‘J 
thought so at Albany yesterday, and nothing I’ve heard 
in town to-day makes me change my mind. Unless you 
think, it unsafe I thought we’d let the bill take care of 
itself now. McMann’s up there anyhow.’ 

“Certainly, certainly,’ he answered, ‘that’ll be a day 
or two gained to you for doing the sort of thing I was 
speaking of.’ 

“I like sometimes to cross the t’s’and dot the i’s, to 
let the old one know I see through him. 

‘I suppose you'll wart me still to keep an eye on 
Albany and make an occasional trip 





Hammer manipulations. It is the 
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| up there when anything’s stirring? 





story of a lesser soul perhaps, at least 
one which probably never had such | 
startling possibilities of evil and good 
as had that of his master. Yet Fred 
eric Evans grew to be something of a 
man. 

I came to know him toward the 


end. He was making new friends | 
then, making them quickly. This 


must suffice for explanation of why 
to me were left his private papers, 
why I can now let him tell for him 
self what I wish should be known 
about him, merely by taking from | 
their packet some of the letters he | 
wrote to Mary Temple. I omit from 
the letter with which I start my 
quotations its beginning, fond and | 
unimportant talk of themselves, un 
important, that is, only to us. 

“You saw the interview the old 
man gave out yesterday,” Evans 
writes. “It is really just as epoch 
making as the newspapers think in 
their silly editorials that he should 
ever say anything. Apparently you 
can teach old dogs new tricks—I 
mean they can teach themselves, for 
you'll go back a long time in history, 
I think, to find any one teaching 
James D. anything. You know what 
the rules have been—never talk until 
the courts make you, and then don’t 
know anything. Let reformers reform 
and muck-rakers rake—sit tight. If 
they yap it’s only because they wish |} 
they weye in your place; while they | 
bark you can tuck by a block of stock || 
here and there. While you’re waiting | 
for that equal division of the plunder | 
that’s going to make every one a mil 
lionaire you may as well help your | 
fellow men by getting together a_ | 
little mere for them to loot when the 
time comes. There isn’t much you 
could tell the old man and me about | 
reformers and Socialists and that | 
whole crew. There isn’t one of them 
that wouldn’t rather be James D. | 
Hammer than Karl Marx or Henry | 
George—well, or even Hearst! Still, | 
[ suppose when you can’t be a rich | 
man it’s fun to attack them. And 

| 

















the attacks of the last ten years have 
had some effect. The old man never 
breaks, but sometimes he bends before 
a storm. He gave out the interview. 

“It was lovely, especially that pas 
sage about how the gulf between the 
managers of great commercial enter 
prises and the honest, brave laborers || || 
they employed had become too great, i} 
how the personal relationship ought | 
to be reestablished. It wasn’t possi i} 
ble nowadays, so he said, that the 
actual meeting, man to man, should 
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“Somebody lives in the radiator” 


‘4 hl ‘ ‘ * : 
rhe Steam Family 
By GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


So" EBODY lives in the Radiator ; 
| hear them moving about. 
A man with a stick knocks hard and quick, 
And children whistle and shout. 
And a baby cries in the Radiator 
The baby of Mrs. Steam ; 
And then she sings such pretty things 
That J go to sleep and dream 
Of the baby that lives in the Radiator, 
The baby of Mrs. Steam. 








take place. 3ut mutual confidence, (ee 


mutual understanding, might come 








again. These were great questions we to 
of the twentieth century were called on to answer, and we 
had entered upon great controversies in the attempt to 
solve them. He had had his share of the conflicts, he had 
borne his part of embittered attacks. And until now 
he had felt it more dignified not to explain, nor to at 
tempt to justify his position. 
wrong. At any rate, now he hoped to get acquainted 
with the public. It was a kind of Christmas picture of 
the old man waiting with his arms open to catch the dear 
common peepul’ and strain them to his loving heart 
Well, if he does it. all I can say 18, God help the ‘peepul’ 
to bear the strain 

“Oh, deep as the ocean! 


Perhaps he had been 


I can’t pretend, even writing 
utterly frankly as I do to you, that I am sure IT unde 


stand him. But it helps me to understand him to write 


as I can to you. What a woman you are to be interested 
in such things lo me you seen ete., et 

But to come back to the old man from a subject. ol 
so much more wonderful, my dearest. | think he’s going 
to do just the most profound thing that that brain of 


burn the midnight oil over our books at three cents a 
gallon increase on previous prices, and that in such 
various ways, under the mysterious dispensations of a 
divine Providence (guided and advised, I think, by the 
old man himself), James D. will lose no money. That’s 
the beauty of it, how the fools will swallow it! 
“Perhaps the old man will even do a few personal 
touches, helping to check trunks for helpless old country 
ladies at the station 
Minnesota, we hear 


that’s been a great success out in 
You’ll read of his automobile stop 


ping so that he can ask why some filthy child is crying 
things like that, you know. I don’t venture on prophecy, 


but he’s capable of anything. I don’t mean to scoff at 
the simple virtues, but oh—well, you know 
‘Naturally I am affected by this change of heart. The 


old man hinted as much Of course even with me he 
plays the game 

It seems to me.’ he said. ‘that now that I’m old, 
Frederic, and freer from the cares of business. I might 


be allowed to take more interest in things outside it It 


* “Tt wasn’t my idea to neglect busi 
ness interests altogether,’ he answered, 
dryly enough. 
| “Just that I shouldn’t let my right 
|| hand in New York know what my left 
|| hand in Albany is doing.’ 
| “He shot a queer flashing look at 
me, half anger at my daring to say 
it, half—so I think—satisfaction at 
having some one see—not through 
him—but at least a little way in. 
It’s happened before, and there’s al 
Ways a chance that I'll pack my trunk 








and go that night. But he quieted 
down. 

“*That’s the injunction, I believe.’ 
Not a word more. But I understand, 


and he knows I understand. 

“You would tell me, I know, that 
I’m. wrong to take risks with him, 
that I mustn’t run any chances before 
hes let me in on enough things for 
me to have put by what we need. Oh, 
don’t think I ever forget that. For 
it doesn’t mean just money to me, it 
means you. Every tip the old man 
gives me puts me just one step fan 
| ther along the path that leads to you. 

And don’t ever think I blame you for 
insisting that we can’t be married till 
I’ve reached the stake we set. Didn't 
I see as a boy at home what married 
life with poverty was? My father 
thought preaching and doing good and 
being good was enough. If I took 
after him I’d be out with the reform- 
ers now, saying all gold was trash 
and howling for the old man’s fall. 
Perhaps I’d have that strain in my 
| blood if I hadn’t seen my mother 
slaving to try to bring us up on noth 
ing at all, just wearing herself to 
death with it. I remember even as 
a kid saying to myself that I meant 
to have money some day. And then 
that funny thing happened that my 
dad and the old man met each other 

| again up in Amherst at their twenty 
| | fifth class anniversary and I was sud 
| || denly landed here. My father, if he’d 
| || lived, would think I’d gone to Hell. 
| Well, I'd about as soon as to make 
| my wife gnaw the bones the way he 
| did. Yet he was a good man; they’re 
|| not making them that style nowadays. 
| 
| 

















Im not—but it doesn’t matter, I'd 
rather be what I am and have your 
| love than be all the good things he 
was. What I feel for you stands fon 
| what dad felt for God and goodness 
and, yes, he loved my mother, too 
| But he was a child as far as seeing 
| what the world is goes. J know it’s 
a rotten hole where you have to fight 
and claw for money. Well, why not? 
| I’m ready to sharpen my teeth and 
—— say Devil take the hindmost. But 
when we get our pile big enough we 
can sort of close the door and see only 
our love. Love, if the muck-rakers only knew it, is worth 
ten million of their ‘corporate feeling’ and ‘civie hon 
esty’ and ‘national’ tommyrot. Oh, my dear, dear Mary! 
“The old man knows about you—about us. I meant 
to begin the letter with this, but somehow all that I’d 
been thinking about this new move of his in the direc 
tion of righteousness seemed almost to take first place as 
news. Yes, I told him about you, and when he put the 
usual question, | said we would get married when I had 
been placed upon a paying basis. He gave me a thou 
sand raise in salary like a shot, but of course that isn’t 
important money. However, he didn’t finish there. He 
went on to say that if I had any funds on hand for in 
vestment I mightn’t do badly to get hold of a little 
Harlem & Hoboken Traction 
Quietly, said the old one, ‘and don’t expect any 
thing to happen very quickly. But I’ve an idea perhaps 
next vear the stock may look up.’ 
I know there are times to keep 
quiet. | have realized about $25,000 and in it has gone 
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“T asked no questions. 
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T wonder, when things begin to get lively, whether Ill 
be mixing with the legislators of our noble State at 
Albany, or with the Y. M. C. A. crowd at the West Side 


Branch. | wonder, too, if the stock will rise in the in- 
terests of James D.’s new love, the common people, or 
not? I don’t care; I want it to go up for you, my 
dearest. 


fa) 


Your RED. 


the packet must be actually the next 
one he wrote. It appears to follow at 
once upon an answer by Miss Temple 
to the preceding. 


“My DEAREST Mary” (it begins) : 
I don’t know quite what to say about 
your having put your little pile into Harlem &- Ho- 
boeken. It is nearly every penny, isn’t it? And you 
ought at least to have let me do it for you instead of 
that Boston broker. Yes, of course I think it was a 
good tip; I put what I could get together into it myself. 
But somehow—well, there’s even the question of what 
you’re to live on in the interval. You say that now 
we’re afloat in the same ship. So we are; why not 
marry me now? We thought it wasn’t wise; oh, | 
know you'll still say it isn’t. All right, captain, I’ve 
never failed to take my orders. 

“You say we’ve now something defi- 
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translated from the German and the French and the 
Russian even—recommended to Frederic Evans by his 
loving friends, the reformers, so that he can learn some 
thing about the game he’s playing. And, after all, if 
I’m to play it, | might as well know. I’m going to read 
them. You know of course that our attitude is still one 
of what you might call sympathetic curiosity. We are 
still supposed to be suspending judgment on all these 
various questions. That means that the old man hasn’t 
stirred one inch, never meant to, and never will. It 
doesn’t seem possible to my young enthusiastic friends 
that any one could read their books and hear their talk 
and remain, as the old one and | are remaining, thor 
oughly interested and thoroughly unconvinced. I must 
admit the talk is good, a lot of it, and the books give us 
some hard knocks. But the old one and I are wonders.” 

In one letter Evans speaks of the Catheart affair. Pro 
fessor Catheart, it will be remembered, was appointed to 
the new Hammer Chair of Social Research at Manhattan 
University, an extraordinary position, with funds pro 
vided for charitable and social experiments as a labora 
tory might be provided for a chemist. Within a month 
in one of his lectures he went into the way in which the 
railroad lobby at Albany had killed the State canals. 
He was precise in his charges to an extent which made 
his utterance a bitter and direct attack upon the man 
after whom the professorship was named. Naturally, 








nite to work for, that this will be the 
beginning of my getting really on my SS 
feet. Being the old man’s secretary rc 
is nothing: I’m going to be the old } 
man himself, I believe you think. By 

} 








the Lord, I would if I could, just to 
put you where you belong. You de 
serve clothes and jewels, you could 
wear them. You want your opera 
box, you’d know how to sit in it. 


They’re a poor lot, these New Yorkers, i 
but nobody’s going to think herself j 
better than my wife because my wife’s \ 
not rich. So all aboard for the Har ! 
lem & Hoboken. You say you have | } 
a queer sort of woman’s instinct that f 
this will make us or break us, that } 


it’s going to be the turning point of 
my career. Well, we'll turn together, 
Mary Temple, and come down the 
long stretch home, together still. 
“I’ve begun on the reformers, my 
new life. There’s a fellow named 
Stephenson, an adept at the game, 
who’s going to do a series of articles 
on the old man. A year ago—what’? 
a month ago—he’d have been hoofed 
out the moment he appeared. Now 
we invite him politely in, and it’s my 
duty—as I understand it—to make 
him see that the old one isn’t so black 
as the other gang thinks. Naturally 
1 couldn’t explain all of his tricks 
very satisfactorily. [ mean, however. 
to rub in the idea that we’re melting 
at last, the old one and I, that they’ve 
got us moving. If I can do that it 
will be hard for them to condemn our || || 
past with the real heart that would = |} 
otherwise be in the work. Stephen- | 
son is an agreeable enough fellow, | 


eet tn A a tt te a 














with an alert kind of face. He would 
probably do well in real business. We 


got fairly friendly the other evening || | She knows 


over some of the old man’s cigars and |} 
a little of his Seotch, and I began to 
wonder about reformers’ wages. 
‘*Come,’ I said, I remember, *you’re 
doing this work, aren’t you, for | | 
money, just as we do ours?’ | | 
“‘T get paid, if that’s what you | 
mean. | 
‘Yes, and if you’re a writer, I sup-_ | 
pose being a reformer pays as well as_ || 
being anything else.” He laughed. 
**In the present condition of things | 
| 
| 





in the magazine market I guess it 
pays better than being anything else.’ 

"Well, | said, ‘I don’t sneer or ac 
cuse you of dishonesty, but—well”’ 

‘*‘Well” he answered, with a sort 
of quick flash of earnestness. ‘Don’t } 
you see, man, that when the world 
comes right, doing your duty will be 
just the thing that will pay If it 
has come a little that way already, | | 
don’t see why I shouldn’t take advan 





tage of it.’ oo 
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fectly right. As he was. I ought to know if anybody. 
| had a good deal to do with the Kill-Canal-Deal. It 
anything was ever thoroughly crooked, that was. The 
responsibility wasn’t mine, of course. I do what I’m 
told; and if we hadn’t killed the canal crowd, they’d 
have killed us. Just the same I’m not especially proud 
of my part in it. Funny, being with fhe old one on his 
winding way develops a kind of dual personality in a 
man, I think. For my young reforming friends (who 
are engaged, I suppose they think, in snatching me like 
a brand from the burning) already believe me essen 
tially incapable of a good deal that I’ve done. And of 
course it’s true that throwing yourself thoroughly into 
the spirit of anything makes you almost believe it. 
When I’ve stuffed myself on their books and listened to 
their talk, I believe more than half at the moment, and 
the fellows I’ve run across have been on the whole such 
a good sort. Of course there are blatherskites, out for 
graft. But that damned fool Stephenson, for example, 
is one of the straightest, cleanest, friendliest, dearest 
old damned fools I’ve ever seen. I say damned fool ad- 
visedly, because of course in the world, constituted as 
it is, one can’t, I suppose, let one’s self be one, too. But, 
honestly, I’ve had moments of almost wishing I could 
almost. But the moments pass when I’m again by the 
old one’s side. 

“Yes, my dear, I think Harlem & Hoboken is about 
due to wake up. The old man liasn’t 
done a turn for so long that he must 
be about ripe for one. And no one 


| 
| 
} | 





-~ need be afraid that with the past 
\ year’s disuse his fine hand will have 
i lost its cunning. Nothing that has 
i happened has moved him an _ ineh. 
j His eye is just as clear and just as 
i cold as it ever was. Really, I begin 
i to think I don’t understand him. For 

I confess I’ve moved my inch. I don’t 
know that it will show outside much. 
; For example, when Harlem & Hoboken 
comes up for action I shall act. But 
' perhaps I shall in a way regret the 
necessity of it, be sorry, don’t you 
} see, that it is such a miserable old 
| world that one has to. I shall do it 
i because it is making you happy, mak- 
} ing you comfortable, making you 


mine. Of course | know what women 
' are, what sticklers you are for the 
finest points. When you used to 
| question me about business I was 
afraid I could never make you see 


j and understand. But you understood, 
i and forgave. It’s only lately that I’ve 
; come to see clearly how much there 
1 was to forgive. In a way it makes me 
I hope—lI say it humbly, tremblingly— 
i that only lately can I see clearly how 

much you love me. Bear with me a 
; little longer, even if the H. & H. deal 
| isn’t quite what you’d wish. Bear 

with me because I do it for my love.” 





During the month that follows there 
were other letters, but the extracts 
| || that I have given must suffice to hint 

| at some of the corruption that comes 


from evil communications. In Novem 

| ber Miss Temple was in Washington 

' } with an aunt who had invited her for 

oer | the winter. In that month, too, the 





everything! 


The Accomplished Doll 
By GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 
M Y dolly’s head turns round and round, 
And round, and round again: 
If mine turned only half as much, 
My neck would have a pain. 


S' E has real hair that I may comb, 
h Her eyes shut with a spring. 
Some dolls can’t even squeak “Mama,” 


But She knows everything! 





‘lo support a wife and children? 
I asked. 

‘*No, to get married,’ he sent back at me 

“| poured him out a drink. 

“*Yes, you take advantage of it,’ I said, and meant it 

“Il don’t know, it almast looks to me as though he 
might be let in on Harlem & Hoboken At any rate, he’s 
a good chap if he is a reforme1 

“You see, there’s some fun and experience in my new 
role. But come and make a visit in New York, Mary, so 
that we can talk it over. I hope that young Stephenson’s 
got a girl he can feel about something as | FRED.” 


almost osten 
which every 


“The Melting of the Ice” took place 
tatiously. It is the part of the story 
one knows Evans’s letters to Miss Temple at this time 
are full of references to Mr. Hammer’s public utterances 
charities, and benefactions generally, but it is scarcely 
necessary to quote them in full Passages here and 
there are interesting 

I wish you could see my table to-night, covered with 
books of the most 


1 


however. 


learned and advanced deseription 


with the willing assistance of the newspapers, a great 
sensation was created 
‘If | know the signs,” 
furious, and would like to put the screws on Cathcart 
somehow till he screams with pain. But he is too wise 
to permit himself any such 
(though if I were Catheart I wouldn’t feel quite safe 


Evans writes, “the old man was 


pleasures, at least now 


until the old man was safely in the grave). No such 
trifling incident as this is going to make James D. 
forget that he has set out to be popular So we gave 
out the interview: it was I who actually did the talk 
ing. Though the old one didn’t of course agree with 


Catheart, nevertheless the professorship had been founded 
for free discussion and investigation, and the incident 
would result in no attempt to remove him from his 
position. The old man liked and admired independence! 


“Independence! TI had the effrontery to make such a 
statement about it I wonder how much it would be 
liked and admired’ by James D. if I displayed it, if | 
came out as | might and said that Catheart was pet 


Harlem & Hoboken began to engage 
| publie attention, and its bills were be 
| 





fore the Legislatures both at Albany 
and Trenton. It is needless to present 
again in detail the slynesses, the dis 
| 
| 





honesties which they contained. It 
recall the reader’s 
| memory that they were measures 
| utterly vile, so manifestly a filching 
| 


must suffice to 


of the publie’s rights that, without 
corruption of its servants, 
them would have been impossible. 
James Hammer’s connection was not 
at first evident, later the opponents 
of the bills discovered it Something 
of Harlem & Hoboken secret history 
might be disclosed here, but it must 
be repeated that if this story is worth 
the telling at all it will be because it 
shows what may happen to one hu 
man creature in the white heat of a 
great crisis. There is somehow no 
adequate preparation in the earlier 
letters for the one that I now copy 
down Something like a miracle is 
happening, and there is the great 
uplifting joy that accompanies the 
workings of this strange new alchemy. 
For a little while Evans was happy as he had probably 
never thought it was possible for a man to be. And there 
was no premonition, so it seems, of the final tragic end of 
happiness 

“You will be proud of me, I think,” his letter begins. 
“You gave me strength to do what I’ve done. Yesterday 
the old man told me to go to Albany to-day, told me 
what there was to do It was the old days again, his 


t uo 
passing 





mind snapping like some devilish steel trap He has 
had his day with philosophy and reform, he came back 


ore to our 


all the more e: 
bing Harlem & 


rotten trade of money grab 
Hoboken it was I knew what there 


was to do, and I expected to do it I dined pleasantly 
enough at the club with some men who chanced to be 
there, and I went home to bed. I wasn’t excited. I just 
thought everything was happening as I’d always planned 
it would Chen somehow I couldn’t sle« p 

I wish I could explain it all to you | wasn’t nery 
us I just lay there in the night hour by hour What 
happened was like gradually waking up, coming through 


o 


Continued on purge 22) 
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Wild West Faking 





A Friendly Analys 
a Few Confidential Words 


of Our Most Successful Western’ Writers and 





with Frederic Remington and 


Ernest Thompson Seton 


By EMER 


YVOMPETENT critics allege that 
“(2 in President Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal preferences for Western 
scenes there may be found rea- 
son for the current popularity 
of the wild, wild West. If, in- 
deed, this be true, there world 
seem to be one more thing—the 
only one which at first thought 
comes to mind as remaining-— 
which President Roosevelt ought 
o do before he wipes off his slate and hangs it up on 
the wall. He ought to write an exposure of Wild West 
faking. 

In the case of the nature fakers there was offered 
but a limited region for the Presidential activities—a 
few startled individuals who by accident had broken 
in where angels had worn no permanent pathway, and 
who had, finding themselves 








ON HOUGH 


the best editors in New York. Both stories were 
promptly accepted. 
“You prove to me,” wrote the delighted editor, “what 
I have always said: that in order to know a country 
one must have lived in it and been a part of it. You 
have this Texas and California atmosphere perfectly.” 
It is a singular fact, not capable of any geographical 
or philosophical explanation so far as | know, that the 
best Wild West writers live in Brooklyn, New York, 
and that most of the prominent Wild West artists 
reside in Lyme, Connecticut. I don’t know why this is. 
Neither, for that matter, should one file any objection 
to this, because genius has no law. In the old days we 
were as apt to get pure Canadian maple sirup from Ohio 
as anywhere else. The only reservation existing in my 
mind is a purely legal one. It seems to me that there 
is a question of reasonable doubt under the pure food 
law whether these stories and fiction ought not to be 
labeled “99.5 per cent pure 





5) East.” 





noticed, suddenly sat up and 
taken serious and painstak- 
ing notice of themselves. I 
What was done to them is 
ancient history. A newer 
and wider field lies at hand. 
It is not two or three Hora- 
tian fakers who hold the 
bridge. Their name is 
legion. The Wild West 
authorship of the day is 
commensurate only with the 
city directories of several 
cities. 

The other day a friend 
was asking counsel regard- 
ing a trip to Durango, Colo- 
rado, where resided, in his 


it reads “*real Texas.”’ 





ANY are the things that have been done to the 
West in the name of art and fiction by the ig- 
norant, the innocent, the deliberate faker, the plagiarist, 
and the patronizing car-window tourist. ‘*The best 
Wild West writers live in Brooklyn, New York, and 
most of the prominent Wild West artists reside in 
Lyme, Connecticut.”’ The craftsmen in ink and color 
and acting picture the cow-puncher with leather 
**panties’’ wrong side foremost, wide ‘*harky,’ large 
gun, large spurs, large quirt, and large muffler. 
dialec! is run in the present tense in this foundry liter- 
ature, because the public wants something strong when 


Recently an editorial 
friend of mine discovered a 
new producer of that brand 
of foundry literature known 
as the Western story. He 
announced his entire confi- 
dence that the neweomer led 
all the rest by a block, or 
words to that effect. 

“Just look!” he exclaimed 
The with enthusiasm. “Two town 
marshals and a sheriff die 
with their boots on. The 
populace lynehes the villain. 


sgher bed * os?” 4s . . 
It prefers “‘the scary” and Six people killed in the 
**nerpetual stunts of action”’ to the truth about the cow- 
puncher, who is languorous, lazy, quiet, and simple it? This man is the real 


first chapter. Can you beat 











phrase, a certain lame duck. 





Texas! I am going to send 





My friend, who resides in 

Chicago, is very fond of wearing a silk hat and a 
sack coat, and it was his desire to know whether, in 
my belief, the former would be safe in Durango. It 
was of no use to assure him that the main danger lay 
in not piecing down the second article. He departed 
unassured, with many misgivings as to the reception 
he would probably meet in Durango and the Terp- 
sichorean feats he might be obliged to perform at the 
muzzle of a gun. He had ‘been reading no haymow 
literature but only that found between the most re- 
spectable covers of the day. 

The other day I got a letter from an artist in New 
York who has recently removed thither and instituted 
a Wild West studio.. He was in search of information 
as to the wideness of saddle skirts, the extent of stir- 
rup covers, the size of gun, etc., in Texas at about the 
time of 1870. Although that was about the date of 
the beginning of the Long Trail (the writer perhaps 
originated that title in a chapter head many years ago, 
although the “Long Trail” is now located everywhere 
in fiction from Arizona to Oregon), the earnest young 
artist was not content when it was suggested to him 
that perhaps even at that stage of the world’s history 
there might have been a few cowmen who just wore 
clothes. He replied with some heat that his fancied 
source of information proved too “highly specialized” 
for the uses of modern art. This I regret. It is sad to 
be born with no special hysteria in one’s soul. 


Advice from Andy Adams 


29 ABORING under this handicap of un 
f emotionalism, I concluded to refer the 
inquiry to an old cow-puncher friend of 
mine who, ten years before my time, 
rode the trail from the Rio Grande to 
the British line at the dates mentioned, 
Andy Adams of Goldfield, a man who 
really knows about cows and cowmen 
in the early days. His comment ought to be useful to 
many artists and many writers: 





“The Texas cowmen of my acquaintance were much more 
interested in a good market for steers, a big calf crop, good 
grass, and plenty of water than this kind of rot One gets 
the impression that a cow-puncher’s regalia was a matter of 
national ordinance, like the army and navy, universal and 
irrevocable I have known men cut the brim off a hat when 
it flopped in their eyes—the cow-puncher had sense enough 
to insist on a clear line of vision He never broke his neck 


in order to look picturesque I have seen a round-up in the 
Cherokee Strip in which one thousand men were present, and 
there weren't fifty pair of ‘‘chaps’’ among them, and those 
were hauled around in the wagons. Urge your artist to draw 


the line between the Wild West show article and the real 
man. I am writing him, asking him to give us something out 
of the usual cut-and-dry foundry product of Western cow 


puncher. I have urged him to accent languor in his Texa 
men My advice was to take Russell of Montana a ‘ 
guide to the range man Russell can draw a cow-puncher 
swimming naked in a lake, that any Western man can rec 
ognize at a glance Russell plays to the gallery, but he 
has to live, and the standard i et in the markets 

I read a story once written by a United State navy 
officer, in which roping w described He had the idea that 
a cow-puncher threw a rope ¢ 1 Sailor heaved a line 
‘the coils swished through the air,’ instead of reeling from 
the hand as a decent rope dos The tory was awarded a 


$100 prize by a Boston periodical 


Two years ago an earnest young writer, who had 
never been in either California or Texas in all his life 
wrote two Wild West stories. which he sent to one of 


for his photograph to print 
with my editorial announcements.” 

He did send for the photograph, and finally got it— 
from Brooklyn. It was a handsome photograph. The 
six-shooter was carefully displayed upon the abdomen; 
the hats, spurs, handkerchief, and other details were 
arranged in that due sequence established by the Wild 
West type. The “chaps” were in evidence, those leather 
trousers always worn on the stage by Wild West actors 
and never worn anywhere by real cowmen if they can 
help it—and then usually called leggins. There was 
nothing missing from the catalogue of articles charac 
terized as Western by all New York and Brooklyn 
authors, actors, and artists, and nothing wrong as to 
their disposition; nothing except that the earnest young 
author, when he posed for the picture, had put his 
leather panties on wrong side foremost! 

An American sculptor (Mr. Edward Kemeys) once 
went to Europe, where he met a German artist who was 
engaged in painting the picture of an American buffalo, 













When Montana runs against Lyme, Conn. 


an animal he had never seen. The Old-World artist 
insisted on placing upon his buffalo a tail as long and 
as well developed as that of an ordinary ox, and it was 
impossible for the American to persuade him otherwise 

‘But see,” said the German. “Der buffalo is so large 
vet—he must have der tail in proportion; otherwise he 
is absurd!” 

If the buffalo’s tail be not commensurate with the 
notion of the artist, then so much the worse for the buf 
falo Why criticize the foreigner ° His is precisely the 
rule that has been followed by Eastern artists 
ing the natural history of the West 


does not we: 
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The cowboy, as created in Brooklyn 


eventually some of these authors and artists may see 
the country which they portray. The above-mentioned 
particular laborer in the fruitful vineyard of Western 
literature had never been west of Connecticut in his 
life; yet my editorial friend adhered to his opinion re- 
garding his ability. 

“T can’t get around that present tense,” he said. ‘The 
entire dialect is done in the present tense and the first 
person, and there are six new expressions that nobody 
ever heard of before. I am convinced that this author 
knows his West. 

“Besides, what’s the use?” he resumed brightly; “the 
West doesn’t care, I don’t care, the public doesn’t care, so 
why should you? We have to give the public what it 
wants, and what the public wants is something strong.” 

Three Men Who Knew the West 

HERE have been three Western artists 
—one a sculptor, one a writer, and one 
a painter—who have tried to treat the 
West with sympathy and accuracy. 
Last spring there died, at Washington, 
District of Columbia, the seulptor Ed- 
ward Kemeys, a genius if this country 

' ever knew one. His bronzes are the 
best, and indeed the only, representations of America’s 
wild animals. His life ambition was that some time he 
might get a Government commission to erect colossal 
statues of America’s wild animals for the streets of the 
nation’s capital. He died disappointed, died poor, and 
in large part forgotten. At a later day some sculptor 
may arise, and erect in Washington some statue of 
distorted horse, impossible man and absurd garb, and 
we will call that indicative of what the American West 
once Was. 
My writer is Andy Adams, quoted above, but though 
I know him, you perhaps do not, be- 
cause all he has written is the truth. 
He really rode the Long Trail when it 
was the Long Trail. He knows cows, 
but does not know fashions in cow 
punchers., 

My artist is Charlie Russell of Mon- 
tana; but he has a business chance, by 
reason of his fortunate title, “The 
Cowboy Artist,” and by further reason 
of the fact that he sometimes writes 
in the present tense—as all Wild West 
literature should be done. When Rus- 
sell draws a cow-horse or a cow-man, 
neither is doing impossibilities; but, 
having lacked in training, he does not 
always measure up to the standards of 
Lyme, Connecticut. Once he did a pie 
ture for a New York broker, and the latter returned it 
vith the criticism that in his belief the artist had made 
the humerus too long in the central figure. Charlie 
scratched his head, and took the letter to his wife, who 
once was a school-teacher. 

“What’s a humerus?” he asked. 

They could never agree upon the matter, and the end 
of it was that Charlie took the discredited picture down 
to the saloon (not salon) and hung it up on the public 
wall. When Great Falls, Montana, runs against Lyme, 
Connecticut, there can be but one ending to the matter. 
Yet I recall a criticism which this same artist once 
made on a famous picture done by an artist renowned 
through his Western scenes 

“That fellow in the picture may be able to handle a 
rope with his quirt hanging on his right wrist while 
he’s roping; but I never saw it done in real cow work 
myself 
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There is hardly one of these book or magazine illus- 
trations of Wild West description done by Eastern artists 
with which some technical fault of that kind can not be 
found. For instance, a year or so ago I had a book pub- 
lished which had something to do with the personal his- 
tory of the old-time Western sheriff, Pat Garrett, who 
lived in New Mexico at the same time I did, some several 
vears since, and who quietly laid away a number of the 
worst bad men of that district, among others Billy the 
Kid, one of the worst killers the West ever knew. No 
one ever saw Pat Garrett in Wild West make-up, or ever 
will. Like most of the frontier sheriffs, he was always 
quiet and simple in the extreme. But what happened to 
him in the book? The publishers gave it out to be illus- 
trated by an artist from Lyme, Connecticut, and what 
the artist did I shiver to contemplate even in 
retrospect. There was a fleeing desperado at 
one corner of the page, and in the center of the 
picture was a horse with all his legs tied in 
knots, surmounted by a fierce bandit in wide 
“chaps,” who, while his 
steed was at mid-jump 
in the air, was calmly 
firing at the fleeing 
desperado aforesaid. 
Below, in his joy at 
labeling a great work of 
art, the book editor had 
the legend: “Pat Garrett 
in pursvit of a Crimi 
nal.” It was with diffi- 
culty that I could appease 
the former sheriff—even 
after we had called in 
every known copy of the 
book available and torn 
out the offending “‘illus- 
tration.” The publishers 
are injured and aggrieved 
to this day, and can not 
understand why any one 
should object to such a 
typical Wild West “illus- 
tration.” Yet there could 
have been no more griev- 
ous insult to a brave man who all his life had lived 
simply and sincerely, and despised anything like Wild 
Westism. Which was strong, the man or the “‘illustra- 
tion”? I know the Brooklyn and Lyme answer perfectly 
well. (Since this was written Pat Garrett has been 
killed. It is just as well, and as good a way to go as 
any. He has missed many later criminals in art.) 

The other day I ran across a little friend of mine 
known as Jimmy Tough, ex-buster in the “Bill Show.” 
Jimmy is on the blacklist in Wyoming, because of his 
expertness with rope and telegraph wire. No Wyoming 
cowman wants anybody but himself to brand a maverick. 
I know one or two Wyoming and Colorado fortunes 
which have got into statesmanship by the maverick 
route; but the owners of these fortunes were among the 
first to take away the individual iron from the ranch 
foreman. Jimmy was now doing a turn in Advanced 
Vodeveel, with a good roper from Oklahoma. He was at 
the time I met him got up in regulation Brooklyn cos 
tume, fit to go into a picture. Seeing this, I indicated 
my mild belief that he was somewhat scary. 

“Ves,” said he, “I shore am. I gotta be. 
ried now, and J don’t dare lose my job.” 


I’m mar- 


The Commercial Demand for Make-up 


HE moral is that, if you have to pay 
rent, wear “chaps’’ with fringes and 
conchos—even if you have to wear 
them wrong side foremost; wear a 
large gun where it can be seen, and 
let the handle point which way it 
listeth; wear large spurs and a large 
white hat, and a large quirt, and a 
large muffler which will drape over your bosom, and 
which will flop over your face—and blind you if you 
are really riding a bad horse. 

“Jimmy.” I said, “what makes you wear your little 
hanky quite so wide?” 

He blushed. “Oh, now, look here,” he said. “I’m 
on the stage. See? You look at the pictures of real 
punchers, if you want to learn how it’s done.” He 
grinned, but continued sadly: “I’ve got to tell it to ’em 
scary. You ought to see my little boy! We got a flat, 
my wife and I.” 

‘It may be seen that Wild West faking naturally 
divides itself into three parts. Which is the worst one 
would really not dare say. The stage at present is very 
much in evidence. The first Wild West drama was 
written for Mr. William Hickok, who now is dead. Wild 
Bill said that he could not consent to appear in anything 
so woolly; so he returned to the range, many years ago. 
He had only killed eighty men or so. The drama still 
remains. Look over the play-bills of any city in the 
country. and you shall find abundant verification of this 
assertion. and may have done so any time these last few 





‘The male star who packs a décolleté gun also 


packs the house. At least, so I am advised. am, so 
far as I know, the only American who never saw Mr. 
Dustin Farnum depict the real Wild West. But I saw 
Mr. William Faversham in “The Squaw Man’—once! 
He was too décolleté with his gun. Besides, he had never 
heard tell of a “G string,” and he did not tie down his 
very décolleté gun seabbard. 

We are accustomed to eall David Belasco a genius. So 
he is. It takes genius to foresee and meet a public frame 
of mind wnich will accept as real a third act such as 
that of “The Girl of the Golden West.” In effect. we 
are asked to believe that grown men acted like clowns 


vears 


and fools at a time and in a country where the best 
and shrewdest men of the entire world were gathered 
California in the early gold days 

One of the first Wild West dramas ever written was 


done in earlier and less responsible days by Mr. Belasco 
and Mr. Fyles—that whilom example of Western realism 
0 


The West is a stirring place 


Collier’s 


known as “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” It is some 
years since I have seen this play, but I recall it even 
now—especially the mooing of the hostyle Indian sav- 
idges beyond the stockade of the frontier fortress—where 
everything was saved by the poor but noble young ser 
geant who danced with the Colonel’s daughter at the 
army ball. The army would hang, draw, and quarter 
a sergeant if he ever looked at the Colonel’s daughter ; 
but people will pay two dollars a seat to go and see 
“realistic”? army life on the stage. Mr. Fyles is a 

dramatic critic now. He does not have to write. 
Then there was “Arizona,” by Mr. Augustus Thomas. 
Who can forget “Arizona’’—with its real- 














istic ranch interior, showing 
the snowshoes hanging on tlic 


wall? I understand that Mr. 
Belasco and Mr. Thomas, fol 
lowing out the idea of “The 
Darling of the Gods,” intend to 


Dau Savant 
SRO aeon_ 


locate an early masterpiece in 
Gehenna. I feel that we may 
trust Mr. Belasco for the real 
istic clouds and the incidental 
music, and trust Mr. Thomas for the blankets. 

Also there was yet another play, “John Ermine of the 
Yellowstone.” Mr. James K. Hackett in this was cast 
for the poor but noble unknown scout who married the 
Colonel’s daughter. My recollection is that he wore 
a feather sticking up from his forehead. That may be 
all right for a scout—though I much doubt it—but one 
really should regard that feather as a sort of handicap 
in wooing the Colonel’s daughter. Friends of Mr. 
Hackett say that when he was first roped and thrown 
for a rehearsal of this part, he insisted on wearing his 
six-shooter in his shirt bosom, because he could “get at 
it handier there.” But why should so experienced an 
actor as Mr. Hackett, who really can wear a man’s 
clothes, handicap himself by bad verities? Is not his art 
enough? 

[ do not at this time recall any successful Western 
book, Western play, or Western picture ever done by a 
Western man. Both the Wild 
Wall Street and the Wild West 
boom are Eastern enterprises; and 








both are good producers ss 
—so good that surely %, ms 
they ought not to mind \ 
a mild and soothing jest a 
betimes. To their minds 

may arise the retort 

courteous that it’s no - J 


sa Cowboy at Rest” 


matter what you do, if your heart be true; and that 
their hearts are true to the Wild West as it once was. 
\ Seotehman would say, I dinna ken Perhaps there 
was once such a West, and perhaps now it is dead. If 
so, it certainly does not lack embalming fluid. We are 
advertised by our loving friends 

lo the ignorant and deliberate fakers must be added 
a large class of entirely innocent enthusiasts who annu 
ally rediscover the railroad and summer resort west 
from the Yellowstone to the Grand Cafion, and who re 
turn to write and paint about it. These give annual 
details of the phenomena of Western life, with diagrams 
of the diamond hitch, or the ever-present story of Curly, 
Sandy. or Pete. and the fair but honest daughter of the 
ranch owner. 

Yet another form of faking is one which deserves a 
This is the use of old and forgot 


If vou seek instances, look about you. 


, 
short and ugly word 


ten records of picturesque or dramatic Western incidents 
s original I reeall one rather vivid story of the South 
vest, which first appeared in print as a Sunday special 
irticle some vears ago. Yet, not very long since, a New 
York magazine appeared with this idea elaborated into 
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an entire serial! On reading the first chapter, one was 
able to predict to the editor all the future chapters, 
which prediction all came duly true. The author in that 
case no doubt felt that he had found a very taking bit of 
Western “color.” 

Yet another instance of this nature dppeared in a New 
York magazine for February of the current year. In this 
instance, the author lifted bodily from Henry Howe’s old 
and valuable book, “Historical Collections of the Great 
West,” which was printed in 1855—and which for that 
reason was perhaps supposed not to be widely known to- 
day—the well-known story of Mike Fink, the noted keel- 
boatman, and his deliberate killing of his friend Car- 
penter in a supposedly friendly test of marksmanship, in 
which he was to shoot from his partner’s head a tin cup 
of whisky. In this instance, the entire dialogue, the 
most minute incidents, and the entire mise en scéne were 
appropriated in full, with what would appear to be a very 
considerable hardihood. The author’s lack of familiarity 
With the scenes he purports to describe may be seen in 
his taking too much of the frontier atmosphere from 
Henry Howe. Thus, he remarks casually of men located 
in the upper Missouri River country that “either could 
bore a squirrel’s eye at fifty yards,” ete. Even in Ken- 
tucky this was rarely done, and certainly never done in 
a squirrelless country ! ; 

The Sins of Frederic Remington 

3UCH illegitimate strivings after West- 
ern color are more or less easily de- 
tected by those familiar with early 
Americana. ‘They seem to be even 
more unpardonable than the work of 
patronizing car-window tourists, such 
as one who in a current issue of a New 
York magazine deplores the fact that 
in his travels he could not get a Havana cigar in Kansas 
City, who thinks the Garden of the Gods a very bad 
name for a very unworthy place, finds Pikes Peak quite 
an ignoble sort of mountain, and none of the Rockies in 
the same class with the Alps—with which latter he is 
pains to inform us he is quite familiar. 

I recall one picture by a celebrated artist of the East 
who does Western things. It depicts a “Cowboy at 
Rest.” He is lying on his stomach in the sun, his chin 
in his hands. His horse stands near by, with the reins 
thrown over the horn of the saddle. Now a cowboy in 
the daytime, well filled with beans and canned tomatoes, 
would not lie thus; and above all he would not leave his 
horse standing thus. He would pull the reins down over 
the horse’s head and let them hang, elsewise his cow- 
horse would depart. I recall yet another picture of a 
faithful cow-puncher, who with his trusty rifle defends 
himself from behind his dead horse, which he uses as 
a fortress. The dead horse is about four feet and a 
half through sidewise—excellent for a fortress, but a 
trifle wide for a thin-flanked cow-horse. It would be 
useless to point out any detail like this to any earnest 
artist of to-day. Worse than useless would it be to sug- 
gest that a cow-puncher is the laziest created thing; for 
in art he must do perpetual “stunts” of “action.” 

Lynching situations are common and popular in West 
ern art. There were times in the West when men were 
hanged without law and in the name of the law. 
But no man who ever lived in the West or 
knew about lynching ever thought of using that 





\ theme for talk or show. There might have 
\ been, in the old days when I made a precarious 
livelihood in a part of the country where men 
" vot killed onee in a while, such a thing as a 
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| Ivnehing now and then. I, for one, never heard 
one mentioned, nor ever heard a Western man 
admit that he ever had anything to do with 
such a duty. Those were stern and solemn 
iratters, and they were made 
jests only by those who knew 
nothing of them, and who vio- 
lated a secrecy to whose actual 
deeds they never were admitted. 
So far as the school of Wild 
West art is concerned, we come 
naturally to its progenitor, Mr. 
lrederic Remington, who owns 
artistic shoulders broad enough 
to carry a gibe or so, so that he 
ought not to mind being held 
fair game. At the time of our 
opera-bouffe war with Spain 
Saceneen, the time when Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis stood on the 
bridge, and Mr. Dooley thought 
the bridge ought to be turned—all the country was pal 
pitating with high-geared war stories. The best war 
story printed was written by Frederic Remington. Lest 
this should leave him feeling chesty, I hasten to add that 
it was illustrated by the worst pictures printed—and 
done by himself. The army private has never acquired 
a love for his lover, and this accepted army and Western 
artist is caviar and olives in part to some of those who 
ought to feel just the other way secause, if Mr. Rem 
ington to-day wanted to add a cubit to the tail of the 
American bison, or to establish a Western horse with 
five legs, he certainly could make it stick. If he takes a 
notion to do such things, you and I will be forced to sit 


pan Davee 


and see it happen. 

I have always taken a chronological interest in the life 
of a friend of mine whose adventures, as I figure them 
up, make him out to be about 175 years old. Statistics 
would show Mr. Remington to be of about the same age. 
When asked whether he was there when the water was 
turned into the Yellowstone River, Mr. Remington mod- 
estly replied in the affirmative: but when inquiry Was 

| 


made as to confirmation of the report that he constructed 


the Rocky Mountains, he pursed his lips and said: “Oh, 
no. I wouldn’t go so far as t ay that I only made 
the CoLLieR’s full pages!” rhe same question was asked 
of M Ernest Thompson Seton Note the difference 
between the two men Y« can draw your own infer 
ence,” answered Mr. Seton, bh n 

( le page 22 
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Collier’s 
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Natives of Northern Siberia for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition neat June Atunga—Belle of the Arctic 











- Siberians for Seattle 


SRHEN it had been decided to have an 











Eskimo village at the Seattle Ex 
position, which opens next June, a 
schooner was sent from Nome to 
the Siberian coast to collect vil 
lagers. The larger part of the pop 
ulation of the village of Nunamo 
. , was induced to come to Seattle. 
The first visit of these denizens of the Arctic to 
civilization was fruitful of many interesting inci- 
dents. They were taken to see the performances of 
a magician in a theater. When the legerdemain 
artist reached his third trick his Siberian spectators 
had made themselves invisible behind the seats, and 
the fifth trick saw them slinking out of the play- 
house in single file as noiselessly as a band of braves 
pursuing their way through a forest. “That man a 
devil,” they whispered in chorus when they reached 
the outside, and never again could they be persuaded 




















: we to enter a theater. The Russian authorities of north- 
Po BR) Bi fad ce Ah af seer east Siberia are said to be greatly excited over the 
so-called “kidnaping” of the Eskimos, and it is stated 

A slight difference of Eskimo opinion they threaten to report the matter to the Czar. Raltugia—the tiniest Siberian 
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About that car you are thinking of buying— 


low first cost isn’t the main thing to consider; 
perfect performance and low cost of mainte- 
nance are far more important. 


There you have in brief the complete story of the remark- 
able success of the Oakland. 

While it is true that the Oakland “Twenty” at $1250 is 
far ahead, mechanically and practically, of other cars selling at 
the same price— 

And while it is equally true that the Oakland “Forty” at 
$1600 stands alone as the only car of its power, rating or 
style selling for less than $2500— 

We prefer to pass by these points as items of secondary 
importance. 

The real reason why you should buy an Oakland is not 
the low first cost, but for the many miles of satisfactory service 
you can obtain from it at the lowest possible cost of up-keep. 


Not Talk—But Performance Counts 





You don’t have to be a mechanical engineer to appreciate 
Oakland superiority. Instead of the conflicting, theoretical 
claims made for many cars, which no one but a technically 
trained person can intelligently discuss, we shall present a few 
plain facts about Oakland cars for your consideration. 

Our first year has just finished, with over 500 Oakland 
cars in operation—and in no case has any Oakland driver 
spoken of his car but in terms of highest praise. 

An Oakland “Twenty,” a stock car taken right off one of 
our dealers’ floor, went through the Glidden Tour last season 
with a perfect score, carrying a full load, and accomplishing all 
that was done by its big, high-powered competitors. 

No other car has ever accomplished this feat in its first 
season. ‘That fact alone places the Oakland in a class by itself. 

The Oakland has much less weight, and fewer moving 
parts, than any other car of its rating and capacity. 

This light weight and its refinement and simplicity of con- 
struction, reduces up-keep cost to a minimum, and makes re- 
pair bills almost unknown. 


The Oakland “Forty” 


40 H. P. Touring Car $1600 
40 H. P. Runabout $1600 


When you see this big car, and ride in it, it will be hard for you to 
understand why we do not add at least $500 to its price. 

The Oakland “Forty” has a 112-inch wheel base, weight 2100 lbs., 
shaft drive, four-cylinder motor, cylinders cast in pairs, 4 1-2 inch bore by 
5-inch stroke, making a power plant that we could rate higher than 40 H. P. 
if we were inclined to follow the practice obtaining with many makers. It 
is sufficient to say that no matter how much you “let her out” you will 
always find the Oakland ‘‘Forty’’ has just a little more reserve power ready 
for emergency. 34x 4 tires, front and rear. Cooling is by centrifugal pump 
and vertical tube radiator. Brake external and internal, acting direct on 
rear wheels. Transmission is of the selective sliding gear type, three speeds 
forward and reverse. Steel I-beam front axle. Price includes three oil 
lamps, two large headlights, horn and complete tool kit. 

Its flexibility of control, its quiet, steady transmission, and its remark- 
able roadability make it the one biggest $1600 worth of automobile you 


can buy today. 
The Oakland “Twenty” 


20 H.P. Touring Car or Roadster $1250 
20 H. P. Runabout $1200 


A comfortable, roomy, family car equipped with the unique Oakland 
two-cylinder motor. Don't confuse this with motors of the double opposed 
type. It is entirely different, and altogether superior. Cylinders 4 1-2 inch 
bore by 5-inch stroke, vertical, and as they are equipped with an extremely 
ingenious counter-balancing device, they run with all the smoothness and 
absence of vibration formerly thought possible only with a four-cylinder 
motor. 

In fact, anyone, taking their first ride in an Oakland ‘“Twenty” finds it 
hard to believe that it is not a four-cylinder motor under the hood, so noise- 
lessly and smoothly does it run. 

The “‘Twenty” has 100-inch wheel base. Weight 1700 lbs. Shaft 
drive: 32x3 1-2 front and rear tires. Thermo-syphon system of cooling 
with fan in fly-wheel, vertical tube radiator. Brakes external and internal, 
operating on drums of rear wheels. ‘Transmission of a superior planetary 
type, two speeds forward and reverse without a single adjustment ever 
Price includes three oil lamps, two headlights, horn 








necessary or possible. 
and complete tool kit. 


You must see an Oakland and ride in it to appreciate the perfect result of Oakland design and Oakland skill in construction. 
Write for the name of our nearest dealer who will, by actual demonstration, make its superiority clear to you. 


2 cylinders vertical 


$1250 


IN ANSWERING THiS ADVEKTISEMESN PLEASE 


would like to know more about 


4 Oakland Cars. Please vend me full par 
Oakland Motor Car Co eo eee 
4 
ss RG 40 H.P. Runabout (with rumble) 
40 H.P. Touring Roadster 
300-310 Oakland Avenue =. 40 H.P. Touring Car 
s 20 H.P. Runabout (with rumble) 
PONTIAC, MICH. oo 20 H.P. Touring Roadster 
Standard Mfrs. A. M. C. M.A ~~ 20 H.P. Touring Car 
ee are Re 20 H.P. Landaulet 
o” (Check car on which you want special information) C. W 
We exhibit in New York only at Grand Central Palace Aut a 
Show, opening Dec. 31, and at Chic ago, Feb. 6 to 13 v 
Signed 





Are You Collar-Wise? 
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TAB Free 
is on inside *pace through 
of band—button which TIE slides 
does not preventing pull- 
touch ing or tear- 
TIE. ing. 


Ti-Easy Collars 

—take no substitutes 
—all others are imitations. The 
TI-EASY PATENT BUTTON 
TAB feature’ eliminates tearing, 
stretching and pulling of the Cravat 
—makes tieing easy and pleasant. 


| ‘tie: on getting 





Nine fashionable styles—best quality 
material and highest class finish. 

15c. each, 2 for 25c. 
$1.50 per Dozen. 

At Haberdashers and Department 
Stores everywhere. If you cannot be 
supplied in your City, send to us for illus- 
trated catalogue and we will furnish you 
direct with one dozen at $1.50 postpaid. 

Style-Booklet on request. 
Address Dept. C 


TIM & COMPANY 
93-95 Franklin Street, New York 


MEE! 




















Accept No 
Substitutes 


Insist on Ti-Easy Collars 








BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc.,free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, adapted 
-for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted on 
legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 

NO RED TAPE— On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 

If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write to-day for catalogue. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY 14 G Street, Portland, Me. 


We make BURROWES RUSTLESS SCREENS. See R. R. Signs. 











WINSLOW'S 
skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Skate-making with us is not an experiment—it is a science, 
We have been at the business for over fifty years, and our skates 
are everywhere recognized as the standard of America. 

Our new illustrated catalogues are free. Write for a copy. 
Please state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 












WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. ez ~) 
{ = 84-86 Chambers St., New York. 8 Leng Lane, E. ©., London.  : _ 




















FREE BOOK 


TELLS OF ea EI 
THIS GUN “ebevenenanD 














six . UR SECONDS 
ae This hammeriess repeater is the most rapid pump gun made: it has every knowr 

- improvement—easy take-down feature. heavy breech block. covered mechanisn 
$5 to $27 A postal brings a " | d 0 
our book—FREE The Union Fire Arms Co., 266 Auburndale, Toledo, 0. 


and ton rib if desired Cetalog shows our other shot guns. doubles. singies. et 
a2 IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’'S 














Wild West Faking 


‘Concluded from page 19 


Yet the public never makes wholly in- 
excusable mistakes. There is no doubt 
something strong and able in the work of 
any man who founds a school in any 
branch of art. The main trouble lies with 
the imitators, the men who can not even 
draw an inference. True, they all have to 
begin. Equally true, success or failure 
may arise through some simple little in- 
cident at one period or another of life. 
Thus history shows that the career of an 
artist very prominent in magazine illus- 
trations hinges upon a simple and now 
forgotten little incident. As a boy, when 
he dwelt in Lyme, Connecticut, he lisped 
in pictures, for the pictures came. One 
day he did two sketches of scenes in Lyme, 
the one a picture of the picket fence where 
the family horse had broken through, the 
other a picture of the horse himself. An 
admiring neighbor carried these sketches 
to the nearest art director. By mistake 
the labels were confused. The picture of 
the paling fence was taken for the horse, 
whereas the other, the horse itself, bore the 
fetching caption, “A Scene in the American 
West.” It was thus that an erroneous 
rumor might have gained credence to the 
effect that perhaps this artist was he who 
originated the Rocky Mountains; a matter 
which, as shown above, might entirely lack 
confirmation even by the artist himself. 
But this is how schools are founded. 


It may be lése-majesté, and no doubt 
punishable lése-majesté, to poke fun at 
those who are in the seats of the mighty. 
Yet, consider the fun they have had in 
their time! Moreover, again, this pub- 
lie duty which with much shrinking 
one assumes, would not in the least 
be necessary had not President Roosevelt 
shamefully forgotten his own duty in the 
premises. 

After all, we are all in the picture, you 
and I, East and West. What grimacing 
and contorted image we see in our national 
mirror is only the grimacing and contorted 
image of ourselves. The days of our actual 
strength and dignity are yet to come. We 
must outlive Wild Wall Street before we 
can outlive Wild Westernism. They are 
equal parts of a hysteria which is our 
own. A nation fails which hires athletes 
to show it strength, hires fighters to 
show it war, hires clowns to show it art. 
Rome was weakest when her Coliseum was 
“strongest”—at a time when the bill of 
the play, illustrated, possibly retailed at 
10 to 35 cents, which, strangely enough, 
is about the price of our magazines to 
day. But some day perhaps we shall have 
a Millet with his brush, a Kemeys with 
his bronzes, a Blackmore with his pen, in 
the American West. Then perhaps we 
shall be strong enough to know what 
strength really is. 


e- + & 


Evil Communications 


(Continued from page 17) 


that dozing half-sleep to know that it’s 
light and day has come. Yet it’s light 
somehow that seems to describe it best. 
For I simply saw things as I’d never be- 
fore; and it seemed quite natural because 
there’d never before been the light there 
was after that midnight had gone by. I 
thought of what I’d been and what you 
must always have thought of me, in spite 
of having loved me the way you do. Yes, 
I thought a great deal of you; you came 
into the room with the new light. I 
thought of the last six months, of the 
things I’d read, of the men I’d known— 
Stephenson mostly—of the old man and 
the things I used to do for him, of Har- 
lem & Hoboken and the dirty things I was 
to do for him to-day. And I just knew I 
should never do them. I wasn’t angry at 
him exactly, or surprised at myself. It 
seemed natural somehow. I didnt feel 
that I was going to do anything noble; I 
don’t now. It was just that I was going 
to be decent, and that I was glad I was 
decent at last. Glad, too—and this was 
the most important—that I was going to 
be worthy of you, and of what you must 
always have silently been hoping for me. 
At any rate, last night something hap 
pened. I’m going to be honest and 
straight now. 

“Of course we shall both make a sacri 
fice of the profits there will be on Harlem 
& Hoboken if the old one carries this new 
tunnel grab through at Albany and Tren 
ton. But we shall lose only these profits. 
The stock is really worth what we paid for 
it, thank God! As far as my investment 
is concerned, it isn’t much anyway; but I 
eouldn’t have borne to think that your 
little fortune—well, we don’t have to think 
of its going. 

“T had it out with the old man this 
morning in a very short time. There was 
just one moment when I thought somehow 
he was a little sorry, a little hurt. 

‘I imagined you were permanent with 


hme, Fred. I thought you understood me.’ 





“*T think I do, sir,’ I answered slowly ; 
and we looked straight in each other’s 
eyes, while his turned again to steel. 
"“‘l’m going up to Albany to-morrow to 
do what I can to fight it, and—’ 

“*What’s the trouble anyway?’ he broke 
in; ‘do you want to be let in on a good 
thing, or are you just a fool 

“*I’m just a fool,’ I answered. ‘As to 
letting me in, you may remember you did 
that a long time ago, and I bought. So, 
I may tell you, did Miss Temple.’ 

“*And you think—I congratulate you; 
you’re quite clever enough to understand 
that I’m not going to give up my plans for 
H. & H. improvement in order to revenge 
myself for any such tricks as these of 
yours. You'll run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds, will you? Bleat about 
reform, get yourself put into the papers 
as an early Christian martyr, and then 
clean up your tainted money when you've 
found you can’t beat me?’ 

“It cut, I don’t deny it. 

“‘T’m not sure we can’t beat you yet,’ I 
answered, angrily, I think. ‘I only want 
to know how much of my knowledge ac 
quired as your secretary I’m honorably 
at liberty to use.’ 


“Hell, use it all,’ he said. ‘You will 
anyhow, I guess, if I know anything about 
the honor of reformers. Comfortable job, 
on the whole, you’ve got. I wonder how 
you’d like it if you could really stop me. 
[ believe you said your marriage was to 
be delayed until you had some money. 1 
wonder how Miss Temple would like it if 
H. &. H. stock didn’t really rise?’ 

“*We don’t need to discuss her,’ I said. 
‘She just happens to be the best and 
straightest woman in the world.’ 

““Oh, ves,’ the old man muttered, half 
to himself. ‘The best women, and the best 
men in the world—yes—I know.’ And as 
he seemed almost to have forgotten that 
I was there I went softly out. I suppose 
that’s the last I’ll see of him. Queer old 
one! I wonder what he might have been 
if he’d known a woman like you.” 


5 ee next letter follows quickly, as in 
deed now do events. 

“Surely,” it begins abruptly, “you don’t 
really want me to stick to the old man. I 
can see how at first it may for a moment 
have seemed, by some code of honor almost 
too high and too delicate for a groveler 
like me to understand, that I was bound 
not to desert him. But he doesn’t need 
me. I’ve given him already some of my 
best years, and run the danger of having 
my whole life polluted because of it. You 
say I’m sacrificing my career, all my 
chances of position and fortune in the 
world, That means that you’re afraid I'll 
be unhappy after it’s done. No, I’m ready. 
Perhaps sacrificing a little possible gain 
now over his wretched flimflam in H. & H 
Don’t think I haven’t faced that, for with 
your money invested there I had to. Oh, 
my dearest, I'll make it up to you. I’m 
selling out what I have of the stock now; 
I want to be clear of the whole business. 
Won't you do so, too? IT'll attend to it 
for you, or the Boston firm who bought 
for you will. We will make our fortune 
somewhere else. And even if we don't 
make what I once thought was necessary ? 
Isn’t the price cheap enough at which 
we're buying back my self-respect, your 
ideals?” 

This letter was sent as Evans, with his 
friend Stephenson, left for Albany. There 
a telegram and a letter from Miss Temple 
went to him. When he writes again he 
has looked at the gulf yawning befor 
him. 

“IT didn’t understand your other letter; 
I won’t understand this. If I believed it 
the world would crumble around me. You 
say that you decline to sell your H. & I 
stock and that you look to me to do noth 
ing to interfere with its probable rise in 
value. You say you insist on my apologi 
ing to Mr. Hammer, patching up the old 
relationship, and resuming the career that 
I had begun. You say you decline to have 
each new fad of mine attributed to your 
inspiration, that you won’t be merely a 
peg for me to hang what I call my ideals 


>on. You won't stand by and see me loss 


all common sense, and wreck my life 
You'll try to call a halt before the futur 
has become impossible. What is it you 
ask me to do Am I to choose hetween all 
these new hopes, new chances, all the new 
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“400 miles Seattle to Valdez 
and return. 


4,285 miles Seattle to Yoko- 
hama. 


350 miles across saber 


600 miles Japan. to Vladivo- 
stok. 


8,280 miles Viadivostok to 
Paris 


21, 1,751, total mileage. F 
by twenty-six? 


E. R. THOMAS MOTOR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Se lend 25c. in stamps for complete illustrated story of New York-Paris Race 


IN ANSWERING THIs Al ERTS MEN A N I 





The first Derby made in America was a 





Knapp-Felt DeLuxe, the best hats made, 
are Six Dollars, Knapp-Felts are Four 
Dollars—every where. 

Write for The Hatman 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 


842 Broadway, New York 








\F inicky Furnaces 


Steam and Hot Water Boilers 


Easily Regulated 


Let the little General Manager 
make “just right temperature” a 
certainty in your home all day and 
all night. 

This Jewell Controller with Time 
Clock attachment is the only abso- 
lutely accurate controller of temper- 
ature made. 

You can set it at any temperature 
and your room will remain at that 
temperature regardless of outside 
changes. You can set it for 60 degrees 
or any temperature at night, and if 
you like 70 degrees at 7 o'clock, set the 
time clock attachment for 6.30 and at 
6.30 your room will begin to warm up, 
and at 7 it is 70 degrees without any- 
one having done anything to the fur- 
nace or the controller. 

Convenient? Yes—and unfailing 


The Jewell Controller 
With Time Clock Attachment 


never loses thermostatic control night 
or day for a moment. Cannot run 
down with draught on. 

You can depend upon the Jewell 
—not only to settle the ‘‘Just Right 
Temperature’? question in your home, 
but to save coal bills enough to pay 
for itself in a very short time, to say 
nothing of doctor bills. Thediscomfort 
of uneven heat and danger of colds 

and resulting serious illnesses are 

entirely avoided in its use. Every 
house ought to have one. It is con- 
venient—economical—ornamental — 
necessary to good health. 

Regulates Steam, Hot Water and 
Hot Air with the same unfailing accu- 
racy. Write for booklet ‘‘The House 
Comfortable’’ and free trial offer. 


JEWELL MFG. CO., 65 N. Green St., AUBURN, N. Y, 


Xmas Direct from Factory at Great Saving 


Gift} Thin Model 
Watch—$7.85 


Kept in order FREE for five years. 




















Men’s model, seven-jewel movement, open 
face, gold filled case guaranteed 20 years, 
plain polished or engine turned; stem wind 
and set, lever escapement, improved train, 
finely balanced. White enameled dial with 
Arabic figures. Retail jewelers ask at least 
$12—usually more. 


Any dissatisfaction on receipt of watch 

means your money back without question 

Hundreds order direct from this adver- 
tisement. If you want more por dogg 


before ordering write for illustrated booklet * 
showing many remarkable values. 


& M C Manufacturers’ Brokers, 
Hunt CUFree, 150 Nassau Street, New York 

N. B.—Write us for prices on any make or grade of watch 
before buying elsewhere. 








DO YOU HAVE KNIVES TO GRIND, SILVER 
TO POLISH, SMALL TOOLS TO OPERATE. 
WASHING MACHINES OR WRINGERS TO RUN? 


Se ee en ee) a 
WATER MOTOR DO YOUR WORK. 


Attached to any water faucet will dpevelo 
up to 3 Horse Power according to size of 
pipe and water pressure Only perfect 
amall motor made, Improved bucket 
wheel construction. 6-inch Motor for 
Mechanics, Butchers, Grocers, small tools 


and Washing Machi 






















80 Ibs. water pre 

Net price $5 cash with order 

4-inch Motor for grinding, polish- 
chir 





mery, bufling whee ve 
und pulley $3 cash with order 

Money back for any renson. Se nd for free cata- 
Order your motor be fe as from dealer or from us. 
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Taxidermy 
Book 
FREE 





Mount Beautiful Birds 


Mount your 
s and anim 


Be a Bice wipes ore! 





er 
cmidlg. vad, Succese gua 
tuition. Book “Slow to ors 4 ‘Mount 
Birds and Animals” sent FREE. Write today 

N. W. Schoo! of Taxidermy, Box 5M, aa Neb. 
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things that made me love you more than | 
ever before—am I to choose between them 
and you? God knows then that, if I could 
do it, U’'d choose you and my love. But 
what’s done is done, the water that’s gone 
under the bridge is gone, the evil, if you 
eall it so, of my new companionships, is 
wrought. God knows that for the cer- 
tainty, the blind happiness I had in the 
old days, I'd go back to the lying and 
thieving for Hammer that I did then. 
That would come back, but would the 
other? Would you come back? You’ve 
disappeared somewhere. I read your let- 
ter over fifty times last night, hunting for 
you behind the phrases where you seem to 
be trying to blacken yourself. Oh, Mary, 
come back! Some one has been talking 
worldly wisdom to you. You’ve been told 
that I was going to make a mess of my 
life, and your conscience won’t let you take 
the responsibility. You’re afraid to trust 
yourself, and to tell me to go ahead. Be 
brave, show yourself. For whether you 
will or not you are responsible. Peg to 
hang my ideals on!—You were my ideal. 

I know I’m making it hard for you. | 
begin to understand now that I’m my 
father’s son as well as my mother’s. I am 
capable of asking you to share poverty 
with me. I do ask you to. But I’ll make 
it up to you. I’ll make you happy! 

“I’ve been over the letter again. What 
does it mean? You must speak out. Does 
it mean that you wish to be free? You 
must know that the very wish makes you 
so. It’s in your hands. So am TI. So is 
the whole world. 

“Tf you say so I’ll do nothing here in 
Albany about H. & H. I’m not going to 
lose all I cared for recklessly, suddenly. 
Perhaps you'll find courage to explain why 
you want me not to do what I’d planned. 
In the great scheme of the world what | 
feel for you is a bigger thing than the poor 
question of just what would be honest in 
a street-car-and-tunnel scheme. I'll do 
nothing, but for God’s sake write and make 
it clear.” 


HE Harlem & Hoboken bills went 

through, in spite of the reform attack. 
And the market price of its stock flew 
heavenward. From this serene height Miss 
Temple wrote again to Evans. 

“You tell me not to be absurd,” he an- 
swers, “nor to grow morbid in analyzing 
our relationship. I was sensible at Albany, 
you say, and you’re glad to believe that 
my failure to act was largely responsible 
for letting Harlem & Hoboken through. 


"Twas the night before Christmas” 





“Tl give my boy a 


STEVENS 


I know he would rather have that than any- 
thing else in the world, and it’s a good thing 
for any boy to have—it will quicken his eye 
and judgment, and strengthen his nerve.’’ 





“It’s about time Dad got a 


STEVENS 


because he loves the great out-doors. He'll 
use it a lot and it will do him a world of 
good. Why didn’t I think of this before ?’’ 





“Sister always did want a 


STEVENS 


and why shouldn’t she have one?— it’s good 
exercise, and strengthens a girl’s character and 
nerve. The girl who knows how to handle 
a gun gains a quick eye, elastic step and 
easy grace, with her wits always about her.’ 


“Uncle Joe will be delighted —it’s a 


STEVENS 


He’s a man that has handled a gun from 
boyhood. When he first tried a ‘Stevens’ 
he said: ‘might as well stop right here — 
couldn’t get a better.’”’ 














You’ve sold out at the top price, and the | 
money that we’d planned to begin with is 
now in bank. Of course we’re to be mar 
ried; you’re angry with me for thinking 
for an instant you wanted the engagement 
broken. 

“T ought to be the happiest man in the 
world. But you’ve made nothing clear, 
Mary, nothing of what I wanted to know, 
nothing of what I must know for the 
future. Don’t think I mean to talk about 
the H. & H. deal. Don’t think I’m going 
to say that we couldn’t be happy with the 
money because it was stolen for us there 
by the old man and his friends. Let us 
put this single wretched business out of 
the question. I sat in the hotel at Albany 
while Stephenson and his crowd made the 
fight. I didn’t help them, and I didn’t 
mind so much that in their hearts they 
probably thought me a coward or a turn 
coat. More chances to help them will 
come, if I’m ready to take them. What I | 
was waiting for was to know how I could 
save my love. 

“How do you stand now, Mary? What 
do we know of each other, you and I? Did 
you like me better as the weak, money-lov 
ing tool in the old one’s hand or as what 
I am now, weak still, but hoping humbly 
with your help to find a little strength to | 
be a man? [I stood a fair chance of being 
suceessful, rich, then; now I guess I’ve 
chucked that away. Do you despise me 
for it? Do you want me to go back? If 
I married you now would I be cheating 
you at: the altar by giving you anothe1 
man for the one you took two years ago? 
Do you realize what I am, and do you 
want me? 

“Perhaps what I feel now won’t last 
long. My father is blazing up inside me 
now for a moment. Perhaps the fire will 
die. Perhaps I’ll relapse into what I was. 
Perhaps I’m not the stuff that can put 
through the work in the world that has te 
though I don’t 








be done. Perhaps even 





think this ’ll erawl back to the old 
man’s and ask to come in again. But I’ve 
had my moment of revolt at least. And | 
what I must know now is, were you with | 
me in that moment? I must have thie |} 
truth, | must. 

‘And you must have it, too. You must, 4 
I’m afraid, decide afresh whether you love | 
me. Oh God, oh God! that vou and | 
should have come to doubt the future like 
this! | feel if the world had turned 
for me to a place where the sun was al 
ways setting and where the dead leaves of 
autumi forever falling, covering n 
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Send for Stevens 160-Page Free Catalogue, des scribing all Stevens Rifles, Shotguns and Pistols, 
filled with valuable information for Sportsmen —5 cents for postage. 

And get Dan Beard’s “Guns and Gunning,” all about the woods and camping, hunting and 
shooting, birds and small game. Sent prepaid 30 cents paper; 30 cents cloth, stamped in gilt. 

Most dealers sell Stevens firearms. If your dealer can’t supply you we'll ship direct express 
prepaid, on receipt of catalogue price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO.,820Grove Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 











LMAKES THE MONE 


The man who owns a Thurman mechanical cleaning wagon MAKES MONEY. 
We are ready to prove that : 


$3000.00 Can Be Made “ 


This year,—next year,—and the years after Cleaning Houses by our patented machinery, 
by energetic, competent men. Over 500 operators in as many towns in the United States. 













We make the most efficient stationary systems for Carpet Cleaners, Tailor , 
Shops, Laundries, Residences, Hotels, Office Buildings, Etc. | 


OUTFITS FROM $450 TO $3,000 
The largest manufacturers of cleaning machinery in the world 
GENL. COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACHINERY CO. 
4461 Dept. F, Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WE OWN THE PATENTS 
NO ARE PROSECUTING 
ALL INFRINGERS 
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‘OR CATALOG:) 








THE MACHINE THAT’ ' 

















New York to Philadelphia 


in 2 hours 


“NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


TRAIN EVERY HOUR ON THE: HOUR 


(7 a. m. to 6 p. m.) 


FROM FOOT OF LIBERTY STREET 
10 Minutes before the Hour from West 23rd Street 


Vestibuled Coaches, Buffet Parlor and Dining Cars 














































The po inside the black lines on this pictu cig u just 
what part of the hide we use in w iaihes ur 


SEA LION al RELIANCE 
Guaranteed wennngeed Belting 
























. Jie oan Center stock—cut from choicest ecte ved hides 
| y bark tanned in the old-fashioned way ingle proc 
= ess is hurried in the making. Everything we 
ione right. Long practice has given our workmen such deft hand 
juick eyes and all ‘round skill th ten h s master of his special task 
ow That is why leather belt that bears the Relianc r Sea Lior 
a Waterproof Brand mea eatest ¢ y—] es Ww r—hig! t 
7 Nciency—thorough bility. We al ake Impe erlin 
D ' that a jnally as i valu i t 
1 , , " 
. —e | : Gone 
CHICAGO SSL TING CO., 16 S. Green Street, Chicago, Ill “> i 
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Made under the 
CLUETTY, PEABODY & Co., Makers, 455 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


sual without being freakish. 





SHIRT _ 


creation of more than usual merit, 
Other styles $1.50 and up. 


$2.00. 


CLUETT Label only. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY SHIRT 
possessing the merit of being unu- 
Itisa 


Send for **Proper Dress.”’ 


















You Can't 
Shave Wrong 
with a 


Safety 


You’re bound to shave 
Safety Razor—you can't 
exactly the proper angle s¢ 
or slip over the beard. 

Pick up a Keen Kutter 
that’s all there is to it. 
adjustment have been care 
care of by the makers. 


Try a shave with a Keen Kutter Safety Razor. 


Razor 


right with a Keen Kutter 
help it. It is set at just 
» it will not pull or scrape 


Safety Razor and shave 


The details of angle and 
fully and accurately taken 


any other. 


or how your beard 
this razor will give you 


WiTy 


velvety shave. 


of Keen 








ready for instant 


tirely satisfactory. 


he 
If not at vour dealer’s, write 


SIMMONS 





See how much 
easier, quicker, smoother and 
more comfortable it is than 
See how much 
better your face feels. No 
matter how tender your skin 


Put up ina 
leather case with 12 guaran 
teed Norwegian steel blades 
Kutter quality, 
usc. 
Money refunded if not en 








No. K-l1—Silver Plated in genuine Black Leather HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc ) 
Case, $3.50 ‘ 
K-3—Gold Plated in genuine English Pigskin Case, $5.00 St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
in ANGWERING THESE ADVERTI EMENT rLkA i} MENTION COLLIER’S 





path till I no longer knew which way to 
go. If you ean still love me, if you ean 
forget the man who was to take the old 
one’s place, come. All the changes that 
have happened to me have come, so I be 
lieved, through the influence you, or, as 
you will say, my ideal of you, had on me. 
If it’s true that you can’t forgive this I 
shall often be a cross to you. Don’t think 
[ am asking you really to be all that that 
ideal was. Perhaps the woman I saw for 
a little while was too strained, too cold, 
too little human. All I can ask you now is 
to put your hand in mine and come with 
me through this tangled, uncertain country 
into which I’ve wandered during the past 
year, to plod along with me toward the 
faint glimmerings of light I think I see 
beyond. 

“I’ve read over what I’ve written, and 
I’m terrified. It all seems like some ugly 
nightmare. I’m ill, somehow, that I see. 
But I love you, I love you, do you still 
understand that? Can you stretch a hand 
out and wake me from this awful dream? 

“FRED.” 


For answer to this letter there came 
back a packet of all those he had written 
to her, tied with a black ribbon, knotted 
into the bow of which was her engagement 
ring. ‘There was a serap of paper, too, and 
on it she had written: 


“I’m sorry, Fred. I’ve tried, but I can’t 
make myself good enough. This is the 
honestest and kindest thing I can do for 
you. Good-by. Mary.” 


It is a desolate little story in a way. 
Yet it explains something of the quality 
we all felt in Frederic Evans during those 
last months, as if a flame within had some 
how burned away all mean ambitions. It 
was a quality which inspired others, sent 
them happy to their work. Only these let 
ters can show at what a price it was 
bought, and whether it was worth the 
buying. 


*+ & & 


‘The Corcoran Gallery 








Exhibit 
By LEILA MECHLIN 


ZES amounting to 
.000, donated by for 
mer Senator W. A. Clark, 
were awarded to exhibi 
tors at the recent exhi- 
bition of American 
paintings at the Coreoran 
Gallery in Washington, as 
First prize, $2,000, carrying with 
it the Coreoran gold medal, to Edward W. 
Redfield of New York, for a winter picture, 
entitled “The Island”: second prize, $1,500, 
carrying with it the Corcoran silver medal, 
to Joseph DeCamp of Boston, for a genre 
painting, entitled “The Guitar Player”; 


de 


follows: 


Coreoran bronze medal, to 
New York, for a figure study in high key. 
entitled “The Open Fire”; and fourth 
prize, $500, earrying with it honorable 
mention, to Friedrich C. Frieseke of Paris, 





| third prize, $1,000, earrying with it the | 
tobert Reid of | 


| Beef as 


for “Marcelle,” a painting from the nude. | 


lo be eligible for these awards a picture 
must have been painted within the last 
three years and not previously received 
equivalent honors. 

Aside from the prize awards there were 
many distinguished canvases included in 
this display, Gari Melcher’s portrait of 
President Roosevelt and Sargent’s portrait 
of Miss Mathilde Townsend both being 
shown for the first time. E. A, Abbey’s 
“Penance of Eleanor, Duchess of Glouces 
ter,” is there, lent by the Carnegie Insti 
tute, as are also John La Farge’s “Wolf 
Charmer” and Abbott Thayer’s “Winged 
Figure,” inscribed to Stevenson. Almost 
every prominent painter in New York, Bos 
ton, Philadelphia, Washington, and Paris 
was represented, and many at their best 

The representation of American painters 
residing in Paris also was adequate, in 
cluding Walter MacEwen, Alexander Har 
rison, and William Dannat 

At the same time that this exhibition of 
contemporary American paintings was set 
forth on the upper floor of the Coreoran 
Gallery a memorial exhibition of the works 
of the late Augustus Saint-Gaudens was 
held in the statuary hall of the same insti 
tution under the auspices of the American 


Institute of Architects, the two opening 
simultaneoush This exhibition is some 
| what similar to that held last spring in the 


| cludes works not previously 


York, but in 


exhibited 


Metropolitan Museum, New 


An international tribute was paid to thi 


memory of Saint-Gaudens on th l5th of 
December at a meetin held in the same 
ill wherein his works are t forth. the 
Secreta if State and the Frenel. | i 
Italia Jay nes und B 1 \ 

dors each making brief addrs 





Our $3.00 Gift 





We have six silver butter-spreaders 
waiting for you. 

They are the famous Lily Pattern, 
made by Wm. Rogers & Son—made 
in their Extra Plate. 

You will find similar spreaders in 
all stores, priced at $3 or more for 
the six. 

These are the fad now. The most 
popular silver piece is a_butter- 
spreader, and this is the popular 
style. 

They are free to our customers, 
so don't go without them. 

Send us one metal top from a jar 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef. Else 
send the paper certificate under the 
top. 

Send with it ten cents—the cost of 
carriage and packing. We will then 
send you one of the spreaders. 

Send more tops as you get them, 
and send ten cents with each—either 
in silver or stamps. 

For each top or certificate we will 
send you a spreader until you get 
enough for a set. 





Just 
Like This—Sent to the Users of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 


Six Silver Butter-Spreaders 


Thus we return to you, for a little time, more 
than you pay for the Extract of Beef. 

But we know that six jars will make you a con- 
vert. Then you'll never keep house without it. 

We are giving you this $3 gift, therefore, to make 
you a lifetime customer—for your good and ours. 

You don’t know what it means—the use of ex- 
tract of beef. 
fifty times as much as Americans. 


The Germans and the French use 


Their fame as good cooks comes, in rather large 
part, from their methods of using beef extract. 
They add it to 
any meat dish which needs additional flavor. 


They use it to utilize left-overs. 


They 


They 


They make their wonderful soups with it. 
color their gravies, and flavor them, with it. 
use it in chafing dishes. 

There is scarcely a meal to which extract of beef 
would not add richness and flavor 

We wish to prove these facts to you for your good ° 


and ours. That is why we are making this remark- 


able offer 


Use one-fourth as much of Armour’s Extract of 
you use of any other. 
Armour’s is concentrated, It is rich and econom 
ical. Don’t judge it by extracts which cannot com 
pare with it 

The extracts which cost you a trifle only go 


one-fourth so far. That is another fact which we 


want to prove. 


Armours 
eatnaaiiedl  sargaid 


BEEF 


Learn how you need it—-learn the 


to which you 


myriad uses 
can put it. 
Learn how it betters your cooking Learn what 
it saves you on left-overs. 

Our Extract of Beef will teach you these facts 


better than we can in print 


So we ask you to buy one jar and send us the top. 
Send with it ten cent the cost of carriage and 
packing—and we will send you a spreader worth 


more than the extract costs. 


Do this again and again, if y tisfied If 
you begin at once you can get a fu 

Then you will know Arn Extract Beet 
And you will have a set of six 
will last you a lifetime 

Order one jar now from your druggist or grocer 
Send us the top or certificate at once Then judg 
by the spreader we send f you want the t 

Address Armour & Company, Chicago, Dept. C. W 


ARMOUR 4»? COMPANY 
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Any Business Man Can Get Our 
Expert Advice on Power Wagons 
Without Cost 


[n presenting the Grabowsky line 

of power wagons to the business 
men oi America, we have not only pro 
duced a car that stands alone as the only 
practical commercial car on the market— \ 


























But we have also, at an enormous expense \ 
gathered a staff of experts to aid ge ss men 
in solving their delivery problems and selecting 

a car best "releed to their needs. 

The Grabowsky Power Wagon is the natural result 
of an overwhelming demand for a reliable commer- 
cial car, one which will insure continuous service, 1s 
simple of operation and inexpensive to maintain. 





its mechanical features are a series of independent quick detach- 

able units. The power plant under the hood can be taken out and 

replaced in fifteen minutes. ‘he thermo-syphon radiating system 
with emergency condensing chamber prevents superheating and is a 
feature found in no other car. The quick detachable body, a double 


RABOWSKY 


WE GUARANTEE SERVICE 


POWER WAGONS 








ignition system that can be connected and disconnected by a master 
plug, and many other mechanical features which are original with 
us, make the Grabowsky Power Wagon the only practical commercial 
car which is commercial in every respect 


Our Experience at Your Command 


Our expert service bureau has more authentic information on the 
operative and maintenance costs of commercial cars than any 
other body of men affiliated with the industry. We will gladly 
advise any business man, without charge, the advisability of 
employing Power Wagons in delivery, trucking or passenger 
service and, when furnished complete information regard 
ing your present equipment, will submit a true compara 
tive statement, regardless of whether it favors Grabowsky « 
Power Wagons or your present equipment. Write to 
day for information bl 


GRABOWSKY POWER WAGON CO. 
SERVICE BUREAU 

76 Champlain St., Detroit, Mich. 

Standard Manufacturer’s A.M.C.M.A 

We will exhibit in New York 

only at Grand Central 


Palace Auto Show 
opening Dec. 3lst. 


ink to 















A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, 
villages and towns in the United States who have each saved from $5 to 
$40 by buying a Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices, 
er reputation or gives better satisfaction. 
risk You save all dealers’ profits. 














No stove or range has 

You run no = 

We pay the freight. 
Send Postal For Catalog No. 176 

ind see list of towns where we have satisfied customers. 

Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfre., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Our pate ven thermometer makes baki 


ind rousting eas 




















A copy of the new book of 


Collier Art Prints 


contains | 32 reproductions of 


the works of Parrish, Pv] Frost, Penfield and the toremost American artist 


A feature of the book this vear is a series of 


e, Remington, 
oN 


-page pictures and 


of the artists themselves. 


For 15 Cents we send you this Book Prepaid and Rebate 
the 15 cents with your first purchase of one dollar or more. 


This book is a thing of beauty and of educational value—too valuable to send free 


27 Remingtons, and 55 others— Maxfield Parrish’s 


it contains 48 Gibson reproductions, 


Nights Prints, Edward Penfield’s Animal Pictures for the Nursery, Jessie Willcox Smith’s Pictures 
Children—132 in all, it is certain you will want the book and some of the pictures as well Mail 15 
cents in stamps. Address 


Proof Dept., P. F. Collier & Son 412 


5. 


intimate sketches 


but when you realize that 


beautiful Arabian 


W. 13th St., New York 









BARNEY & BERRY SKATES 


There are non just as good Ask your dealer and i 
he has not B. & B.S f Ww ‘ wh 
It TT Rul 






a at a it ak 


and dir f 


BARNEY & BERRY, 109 Bread Steet Springfield, Mass. 


(Catulagee a containing 
Hockey Rules 


Skate 








BINDER FOR COLLIER’S (Express opel $1. 25 








Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasp that th numbers may 
be inserted weekly Will hold one volume Sent bv ¢ ess pre paid on 
receipt of price Address COLLIER’S, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York | 
26 in AN WERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEA t MENTI N IL LIER 


| COLLIER’S WEEKLY, 





Brickbats and 
Bouquets 


Kind Words and Bitter Spoken by | 


Editors, Subscribers, and Read- 
ers, Regular and Occasional, 
About Collier's 


“A Federal jury has found Lee 
Adolph Asher guilty of sending 
advertising matter through the mails and 
by express. The case grew out of labels 
used to advertise a brand of whisky.  At- 
tention was first drawn to the labels by 
which demanded Gov- 
Louisville ( Ky.) Post. 


Levy and 


obscene 


ernment action.” 


+ 


“In reality the one conspicuous and fear 
less and prosperous illustrated weekly of 
any repute in the nation is COLLTER’Ss.” 

Bangor ( Me.) Veirs. 


+ 
“LAWRENCE, L. I. 
“I take this opportunity of expressing 
my satisfaction in reading the magazine 





and my appreciation of the high stand | 
maintained by it in questions of public 
interest. 4. T. MABAN.” 
+ 
“Chromatic COLLIER’S.” 
Joplin Mo. ) Globe. 


+ 


‘New Yoru Ciry, N.Y. 
“I congratulate you on the splendid 
article by Shields in your recent number, 
part of your great campaign for decency 


and unselfishness in the United States. 


| ° 
*President 





| of those 





} 
| 


OSBORN. 
Natural 


“HENRY F. 
American Museum of 
History.” 


+ 


thou’ COLLIER’S 
Dispatch. 


‘The ‘better than 
WEEKLY.”—Pittsburg ( Pa.) 


+ 


MAss. 
strikes 
Togo 1s 


“SPRINGFIELD, 
“The rake of your muckmen 
thr h to solid ground. Hash 
—such a humoristie philosopher as 
neration has not seen before. Your 
{ ie—well—fictional ; the editorials 
i . delight. Don’t frame 
Cu ied purpose. Be pur- 
poseral, as now you are—the man with a 
bruited purpose usually hath a counte- 
nanee hard-eut in’ grandsire alabaster. 
Keep active that revolving eye, that you 
may grin here, lambaste there, and invite 
your readers to laugh with you, curse with 
you at this folly or that crime against the 
people of our great country or of the whole 
wide world. STEWART ANDERSON.” 


+ 
“NORMAN, OKLA, 
“For some time past | have been hoping 

that we were soon to see the last of the 

sickening Schoolboy’s buffoonery, but evi- 
dently the end is not yet. Wishing to 
know if I were alone in my satiety, | took 
the trouble to interview several other sub 
seribers of your splendid paper, and found 
them, with no exception as heartily tired 
letters as | am. In the last one, 

Cousin ‘kindly cut-out’ 

seems about the only thing worth remem 

bering; can’t you apply it to these tire 
lucubrations, and give us a little 
HERMAN K. STOCKWELL.” 


Nogi’s request to 


some 


rest? 
+ 


“Los ANGELES, CAI 
‘Allow me to thank you for your article 
on that would-be Emerson—he of the long 
hair and sore head, Hubbard of East Au 
rora, New York. If you would kindly put 
that conceited and disgusting person, Ber 
nard Shaw—which should be spelled Pshaw 
over your fires of good service, | should 
renew my subscription for life, and | am 

a young man. Gro. C. WAKON.’ 


+ 


“NEW 

“| find myself becoming more and more 
of an admirer of COLLIER’S, 
cially because of its fine stand on the 
moral questions of the day. It is a re 
freshing aspect in an arid desert of sub 
sidized and sheets who depend 
for their very existence in lauding to the 
and corrupt politicians. 

G. STEBBINS.” 


LONDON. CONN, 


more espe 
great 


suborned 


skies unprincipled 





THE NATURAL FLAVOR 
and purest cow’s milk is retained in Bor 
den's Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk (unsweetened It 


of the richest 


is especially adapted for use either plain or diluted on 

breakfast fruits or cereals. In coffee and chocolate it is | 

much better than fresh cream. It enriches all milk dishes 
Adv 





| States or Canada, prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00 


| 
| 











(Sequel to the 
Famous Fencing 
Girl) 


FOUR 
FLYERS 


Graceful _ poses 
from life; in 13 
Size 10x 15 inches, suitable for framing. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these gorgeous calendars is to 
send 25 cents ‘and the name of this publica- 
tion to GEO. J. CHARLTON, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Toledo, St. Louis & Western and 
Chicago & Alton Railroads, 704 Railway Ex- 
change, CHICAGO, ILL 





c olors. 


Perfect Passenger Service between 
Toledo, Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City. 




















THIS DRAWING 
Obstinate Juror’ 


“The 


was made by Orson Lowell. It shows a familiar 
and amusing aspect of our jury system, and will come 
home with especial keenness to every man who has 
“done jury duty.” To give everybody who appre- 
ciates this sort of drawing an opportunity to enjoy 
Lowell, a number of reprints have been carefully 
made, in duotone ink on heavy mounts size 28 x 20 


inches, ready for framing. 


Yours for $1.00 


One of these art proofs will be sent to any address in the United 
The picture 
makes a truly handsome decoration for the library, den, club 


| room, dining-room, or in fact any room of a well-furnished 


house. In ordering write your name and address plainly, and 
remit $1.00 by check, draft, express or postal order, or stamps, 


as may be convenient. 


PRINT DEPT., P. F. COLLIER & SON 
412 West Thirteenth Street New York City 
By Augusta J. Evans, 


St. ELMO, “cri sons” ‘Away 


To Every Subscriber to ‘‘ The People’s Home Journal” 
St. Elmo, by sibs rab Evans, is 





Given 





the greatestand most 

can novels, Millions o 

been sold, and neve 

great asinrecent years 

its wonderful hold upon the reading 
public is probably due to the fact that 
it is a novel of intense dramatic interest 


and extraordinary power, united with th 
element of human interest; it is pervaded 





with a deep spiritual tone and inculcates 
an absorbing moral lesson Every man 
woman and child should read St 
Elmo; no home should be without 4 
copy of it. Until very recently the price 
of this great book has been $2.00 px 
copy ; now, however, by reason of the 
fact that the copyright is about t x 
pir and of the further fact that w 
desire to add to the circulation of on 
popular illustrated li ry and fan 
ily paper THE PEOPLE'S HOME JOUE 
NAL, w Ito make th 

lowlt * cial and enere 

Upon reeeiy Thirty-five Cer ts (th 


b 
Home J arma for One 


price) we will send The People’s 
Year, and to each subscriber we will ale 
copy / St. Elmo 





plet n n " 

THE PROPLE SHOME JOURNAL is 

iry and family paper, handsome! 
re 4 





fashion an ip uzzle departments, etc., ete 
faction to — ee ee era ney pa 
‘py ation ( St establist re than thirty-thre 

irs, and there 8 f Address 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, No. 27 City Hall Place New York 
* SECTIONAL 


GUNN BODKCASES 


The Ladies Desk Combination 
of Gunn Sections is an Ideal Christmas 
Gift for either a man or woman 


















| ame ar 
» our new ha ely pictured cata 
e ask that send for it TODAY 
HE GUNN FURNITURE U0., Sole Mfr 
rand Rapids, Michigan 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIERS 
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MARK ANTONY DELIVERING THE FUNERAL ORATION OVER THE BODY OF JULIUS CASSAR y 1 Us) 


rir 





AESAR’S name has stood through all the ages as the embodiment of imperial power. His untimely end, after reaching the pinnacle 
| of earthly glory, is one of the great tragedies of history. The picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s History, is but ONE of 
TWO THOUSAND in the complete work, and serves to illustrate but ONE event out of all the THOUSANDS which make up 


the history of every empire, kingdom, principality, and Nation, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed publication 


5 te - 
at & 
Boke og a 43> 
pe » 
>. 1 
Aik - % i 
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THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, 
down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering the remaining sets 


AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 








and mail now before you forget it. 


HISTORY 
OF THE 


WORLD 


OF THE OF THE 


WORLD WORLD 


Os 


X- 


RIDPATH 


VOL.! VOL. II. VOL. III. 


EGYPT 
CHALDAEA 
ASSYRIA 

Me 0D A 
BRARYLONIA 


PERSIA 


PARTHIA _ ROME. 


GREECE 
MACEDONIA 


THE REPUBLIC 
THE EMPIRE 


oe 


9 massive royal octavo volumes, encyclopedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide. 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. 
C I Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done but his family derive their income from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon Today. The sample pages are free. 


HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY 


OF THE 


WORLD 


RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH 
VOL. IV. 


BARBARIAN 
ASCENDENCY 
THE KINGDOM. THE MOHAMMEDAN 
ASCENDENCY. 


FEUDAL ASCENDENCY 
THE CRUSADES. REFORMATION REVOLUTION. 
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Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly 
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RIDPATH 
VOL. IX. 


RIDPATH 


RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH R 
VOL. VIN. 


VOL. V. VOL. VI. VOL.VII. 


CLOSE OF 
INETEENTH 
AND DAWN OF 
THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


FRANCE. THE 
THE GERMANY. ITALY. T 
_ EASTERN EUROPE 
UNITEDSTATES minor AMERICAN 
STATES. 
ORIENTAL NATIONS 


me EAND THE ENGLISH 
E.PEDFL REVOLUTION 
iad ics EOF 
NEW WORLD tren THEGREAT 


AND THE AGE OF GREAT BRITAIN 





Set boxed weighs 50 Ibs., 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations 





of Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of 
Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Grecian and Roman splendour; of Mohammedan culture and 
refinement; of French elegance and British power; of American patriotism 
and religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every 
nation, every time, and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 


eg takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids 


Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring was ever written by man. | 


IDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. 
R Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the 
glory of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees 
Themistocles with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet 
of over a thousand sail, and help to mould the language in which this paragraph 
is written. Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and sosets 
up a poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of 
savage cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterlooagain under your very 
eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded 
dream hascome. Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant 
pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at 
France, which says, ‘‘You shall not.’’ Washington is there, 
**four-square to all the winds,’’ grave, thoughtful, proof against 
the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of false 
friends; clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-country 
men, and on into another Century, the most colossal world 
figure of his time. 
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ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully 
beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pic- - 
tures the great historical events as though they were happening V4 

before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; - 
to meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Sen- 
ate; to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the 
globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spear- 
men work havoc with the Persian hordes on the field of 
Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 
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spend a lonely evening. You can associate 
with the world’s heroes; you can cross the 
Rubicon with which 






Cesar, after Rome was 
















free no more. You can sit at the feet of /, a 
Socrates, the loftiest genius of the ancient 4 lease mail without cost to me, 
world. You can kneel at the shrine of Lin- Vi Oy cae "an pages ot Beseach’s Me- 
coln, “the greatest human of all time; the Vj gq yhotogravures of Nap Leos 5 
gentlest memory of our world.’’ It is en- Vo CF Queen Elizabeth, eng - 
nobling to commune with these chil- / rates, Cwsar and S 
of destiny. To be associated 0 China and Japar 

with great men and events is to be Vr r Cana ar d write me f : particulars of your 
great one’s self, and you will add a> special offer to COLL R’S readers, 
to your s of knowledge Vy 
v Ss p sr, and to the 
richness of your life. 
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The Kind of Cleanline 
that Prevents Infection 


The kind of cleanliness that 


prevents disease 1s the kind taught by 
the great charitable societies, settlement houses 
and civic associations in their work among the poor 
and ignorant of our large cities. 
It is the kind practiced by physicians, surgeons and trained 
nurses in hospitals and sick rooms. It is the kind enforced in 
local, state and national health departments. 
It is the kind that has abolished plagues and epidemics in civilized coun- 
tries and has produced in New York City the lowest death rate during the 
summer just past of any summer in the history of the department. 
It is the kind that is distinguished from simple soap and water cleanliness by 
its destructive action on germ life, germ poisons and the filth in which these 
enemies of health thrive. It is the kind that prevents simple disorders from becoming 


serious, that prevents infection. E.verybody in a vague way knows its importance, 
- but most everybody forgets that it applies to him or her as well as to the other fellow. 








There is no better agent for producing this kind of cleanliness than 


It is theoretically and practically correct. 
It is theoretically correct because its only active ingredient is oxygen, the greatest 
purifying, cleansing force in the world. 
It is practically correct beause it works; there is no doubt, no uncertainty when 
Dioxogen works The eyes can see, the tongue can taste and flesh can feel the 
bubbling and foaming which always occurs when Dioxogen is brought in contact 
with decaying, decomposing, disease-producing substances. 

Dioxogen is harmless. 

Dioxogen is effective. 
Dioxogen is as powerful as Bichloride of Mercury | to 1000. 
Dioxogen is safe because it only attacks decomposing, decaying matter 
and does not affect sound tissues. 
Dioxogen produces hygienic, prophylactic cleanliness, the kind that 
prevents disease. 








Tests for Dioxogen 


Take a little diluted Dioxogen in the mouth, see how it bubbles and foams as it cleanses the decay- 
ing food particles from the teeth and gums. Repeat several times and note how the foaming and 
bubbling becomes less and less as the mouth becomes cleaner and cleaner, until finally, when the 

mouth is aseptically clean, there is no further bubbling or foaming. 
ye Pour a little pure Dioxogen on the palm of the hand, or on any sound surface of the skin; there 
A POWERFUL — cTANT will be no foaming or bubbling; then pour a little on a sore, cut, wound, burn, or any injured skin 
PTIC AND DISINFECT. surface; see how it foams and bubbles. Repeat this and note how, as the sore or affected surface 
becomes aseptically cleaner, the bubbling and foaming gradually grows less until it finally stops; 
then the injured surfaces are clean, free from disease germs or their products, and in most cases a 
simple covering or bandage, to guard against reinfection, is all the treatment necessary to insure 

prompt healing. 


The Many Uses of Dioxogen, what it is, how it works, and why it 
works, are described in a little booklet which will be gladly 
sent with a Free Sample Bottle upon receipt of the coupon 
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